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For the Woman’s Journal. 
HEAVENLY SHADOWS. 


BY JULIA HARRIS MAY. 
Upon a fatal battle field, 
In days of long ago, 
Where victory in blood was sealed, 
As all the world doth know, 
Upon the far Crimean vale, 
Walked daily Florence Nightingale. 


The wounded listened for her tread, 
Of danger unaware; 
They saw her bend above the dead 
And leave her blessing there. 
She passed, and they were well content 
To kiss her shadow as she went. 


Oh, shadow of the sweet and true, 
How beautiful art thou! 

We watch for thee, and watch anew, 
And from thy shade know how 

Resplendent must the sunlight be 

That gives such shadow unto thee 


Oh, world beyond! Oh, love beyond! 
Upon the earth we wait, 

And, as we wait, so fond, so fond 
Of peeping through the gate, 

Find real happiness in this— 
The shadow of thyself to kiss. 


-_>--- 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The equal suffrage bill has passed its 
third reading in the Australian Parlia- 
ment. 





Never since little David with his sling 
and stone slew the mighty giant Goliath, 
has there occurred so unequal a contest 
as is now being waged in Chicago between 
two heroic little ‘tschoolmarms’’ and an 
organized conspiracy of aggregated corpo- 
rate wealth and corrupt officials which 
has been going on for years fleecing the 
city by fraudulent evasions of taxation. 





The repeated robbery of the teachers of 
Chicago perpetrated by the Board of Edu- 
cation finally aroused the teachers to or- 
ganize a Teachers’ Protective Association, 
which delegated two of their number to 
investigate and try to increase the city’s 
revenues. This they have done, and have 
unearthed a monstrous series of frauds 
perpetrated by the corporations in collu- 
sion with corrupt officials, which if it can 
be rectified would add to the city treasury 
the fabulous sum of five thousand million 
dollars in Chicago alone, and untold 
amounts in other municipalities. We 
shall await with interest the result of 
this most extraordinary exposure, a sum- 
mary of which we print this week. 





Whenever some great wrong is to be 
righted, it is usually a woman who comes 
to the front In the English anti-slavery 
movement it was Elizabeth Herrick who 
first uttered the historic watchword, ‘‘Im- 
mediate and Unconditional Emancipa- 
tion.” In the Puritan Theocracy of 
Massachusetts it was Anne Hutchinson 
who stood for religious freedom. In the 
American anti-slavery movement it was 
Sarah and Angelina Grimke, of South 
Carolina, who came North after freeing 
their slaves, and began the agitation which 
Harriet Beecher Stowe intensified by her 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ while Abby Kelly 
raised the money which enabled Mr. Gar- 
rison to keep the Liberator alive. It was 
Mary Woolstonecroft who, in 1790, started 
the world-wide woman’s movement by 
her brilliant book entitled ‘The Rights of 
Women.”’ Now if a few brave women 
have done so much for the world, what 
have we not a right to expect when we 
have established, in place of the existing 
aristocracy of sex, a government by men 
and women, alike in the home and in the 
State? 





‘‘Woman’s Advance .in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ which we publish on page 274 
this week, is the graduating address of 
Miss Erin E. Sherrard, of New Orleans, a 
student of Tulane University, which cre- 
ated quite a sensation at the recent com- 
mencement of that institution. The Pic- 
ayune commented upon its rare ability. 
Expressions of applause and astonishment 
took place from all quarters, from the 
staid professors down to the Tulane boys, 
who rapturously applauded the senti- 
ments expressed by their brave compan- 
ion. Mrs. Kate M. Gordon, herself a New 
Orleans woman, wrote to Miss Sherrard, 
requesting her essay for publication in 
our columns, and she kindly complied 
with the request. It is a cheering evi- 
dence of the advance of Southern senti- 
ment along these lines, 





Dr. Washington Gladden is grieved be- 
cause only 6,000 votes were cast in Colum- 
bus, O., on the question of a public elec- 
tric lighting plant, while the city has a 
registered vote more than four times as 
large. He notes that 12,000 people were 
at the races there the day before the elec- 
tion. But no one argues that all the men 
in Columbus ougbt to be disfranchised 
because only a fraction of them were pub- 
lic-spirited enough to vote, That sort of 
reasoning is applied to the goose, but 
never to the gander. 





Rev. James M. Buckley, in a recent ad- 
dress before the members of the Methodist 
Preachers’ Association, at Los Angeles, is 
reported as saying: 

One of the most awful things, aside 
from actual sin, that can befall a man, is 
to be obliged to retract, It is not so bad 
for a woman, and there is reason for this. 
The woman is not legally responsible, and 
she may change her mind as many times 
as she pleases. When women become 
voters they will very soon divide into two 
classes, the first made up of sensible 
womenjwho say as little as they can in 
public, and the second, like Mrs, Carrie 
Nation, who say all they can all the time. 
Upto the present, the women have been 
like outsiders looking on at the business 
of life, and nobody has thought of contra- 
dicting them. What would you think of 
a man who would contradict a woman? 
With men it is different, they are respon- 
sible, and a man must be careful what he 
says in public. 

Amazing Dr. Buckley! Did he not 
contradict Frances Willard when she said 
she was entitled to sit as a lay delegate in 
the Methodist General Conference? Has 
he not for years been loudly, continually 
and abusively contradicting all the wom- 
en who have put in a plea for. equal rights 
in church or State? And now he unblush- 
ingly asks, ‘What would you think of a 
man who would contradict a woman?” 





WOMEN REFORM CHICAGO TAXATION, 

The Journal of Education, of Boston and 
Chicago, in its leading article of Aug. 15, 
under the heading of ‘tA Maid of Chi- 
cago,’’ affirms that ‘‘Margaret Haley and 
Catherine Goggin may succeed in adding 
five thousand million dollars to Chicago's 
tax list."’ The remarkable statement is 
as follows: 

Margaret Haley is a grade teacher in 
Chicago; so is Catherine Goggin. These 
women have been on a leave of absence 
fortwo years. They have demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that Chica- 
go is entitled immediately to $5,000,000,- 
000 more taxable property than appears 
on the assessors’ books, and to an addi- 
tion of $100,000,000 more each year than 
she now receives. These are not the fig- 
ures given out by these grade teachers, 
but are the inevitable results of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court secured by 
these women, who have defied all threats 
of politicians and corporations and cor- 
ruptionists, The Chicago American has 
worked up a statement of the case grandly, 

These vast assessments should have 
been made on the intangible property, or 
franchises, of the private corporations of 
Chicago. 

ROBBING TEACHERS, 

It had been the practice of the Board of 
Education for years, whenever it needed 
$100,000 or $200,000 for any purpose, to 
deduct it from the teachers’ salaries. 
These teachers had been engaged by the 
year at fixed salaries, and to reduce their 
pay during the year for which they were 
hired was obviously illegal, dishonest, and 
cruel. The Board, in one of its financial 
exigencies, ordered the teachers’ salaries 
to be cut five per cent.; at another time it 
suspended the regular annual increase in 
their salaries; and on various other occa- 
sions it has shortened their term of ser- 
vice and their salaries together. If these 
cuts had been temporary, and made with 
the understanding that the money would 
be paid in the future, as used to be done 
fifteen years ago, no one would have com- 
plained. But the teachers’ wagys were 
stolen from them outright whenever the 
Board wanted money. 

Abuses like this led, seven years ago, to 
the organization of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation, a society composed of grade 
teachers, and designed to promote their 
interests. As the pretext under which 
the Board of Education robbed the teach- 
ers was that its revenues were insufficient, 
the Federation boldly addressed itself to 
the task of increasing the Board’s reve- 
nues. The disclosure concerning fran- 
chises started the agitation, and it has 
continued until the corporations have now 
been fairly brought to bay. 

As soon as the facts were known, Miss 
Catherine Goggin, of the Jones School, 
and Miss Margaret Haley, of the Hendricks 
School, were appointed a tax investigating 
committee; these two women got a leave 
of absence, without pay, from the Board 
of Education, and began the battle royal 
between two little schoolmarms and all 
the most powerful corporations and trusts 
in the State combined. 


BOARD OF EQUALIZATION, 

In order to understand the work that 
these women have accomplished, one 
must know a few things concerning the 
State Board of Equalization and the 
method of taxing corporations in Illinois, 
The State Board of Equalization is com- 
posed of the State Auditor, who is the 
chairman, and one member from each of 
the twenty-two congressional districts in 
the State, It sits in Springfield, and its 
business is the equalization of taxes 
throughout the State. It is also charged 
with the duty of assessing the intangible 
property, including the franchises of pri- 
vate corporations, their tangible real and 
personal property being assessed by the 
local assessor, or, in the case of Cook 
County, by the Board of Assessors. 


INTANGIBLE PROPERTY. 

The method of valuing the intangible 
property of corporations looks exceeding: 
ly simple. Apparently, one has only to 
learn how many shares of stock the cor- 
poration has, and what it is worth in the 
market, to calculate the value of its prop- 
erty. Then, if the value of its tangible 
property is subtracted, the remainder 
should be the value of its intangible 
property. 

In the assessment of franchises, other 
officials coéperate with the State Board of 
Equalization. The law requires that the 
Secretary of State shall, once a year, fur- 





nish a list of all the private corporations 
in every county to the county recorder, 
who transmits it to the Board of Asses- 
sors. Following this list, the Board of 
Assessors mails to the corporations blank 
schedules, on which they are required to 
report the number of shares of stock they 
have issued and their market value, the 
amount of their bonded debts, and the 
value of their tangible property as assessed 
by the Board of Assessors. 

The corporations are required to for- 
ward these schedules to the Board of 
Assessors, and the Board to return them 
to the county clerk, who forwards them 
to the State Auditor, and he lays them 
before the State Board of Equalization. 
When the intangible property has been 
computed and assessed and filled into the 
schedules, the State Auditor forwards 
them to the county clerk, who extends 
the taxes on his books accordingly. 

HEROIC 

The work which the heroic women in- 
vestigators laid out for themselves, after 
familiarizing themselves with these legal 
requirements, was to find out how far 
they were complied with, and, first of all, 
to find out what private corporations 
there were in Chicago, and what their 
franchises were worth, They concluded 
to confine their investigations mainly to 
twenty-three corporations. These corpo- 
rations themselves, of course, would not 
assist in the investigation. but the main 
facts and figures had been freely pub- 
lished in The Investigator’s Manual and 
The Chicago Economist, the reliability of 
which are not questioned, and from these 
sources the women learned that the aggre- 
gate value of the shares of stock and 
bonded debts was $268,108,312, and of 
their tangible property $32,278,745. The 
inference was that their intangible prop- 
erty, or franchises, was worth $235,829,- 
567. 

Under the new law, which has been in 
operation for three years, the taxes are 
based on one-fifth of the full assessment. 
Therefore the taxes on these franchises 
should be based on an assessment of one- 
fifth of $335,829,567, which is $47,165,912. 
But in all the years previous to the pas- 
sage of the new law, the whole $235,829,- 
567 was the legal basis of taxation, 


WORK, 


GOOD TOTALS, 

The women discovered that even sche- 
dules of $2,358,295 would be enough to 
completely relieve the embarrassment of 
the Board of Education. They could not 
help reflecting, too, that a few years ago, 
when the whole valuation was taxed, the 
tax limit was seven per cent.; that seven 
per cent. on $235,829,567 was $16,508,065, 
which represented the taxes the city 
should have received every year on these 
franchises previous to the passage of the 
new law. If these taxes were withheld 
twenty years, they saw that the aggregate 
of back taxes due would be $330,161,300, 
without counting the ten per cent, penalty 
on each default for each year from the 
time of default until payment, which 
would more than double this vast sum, 
The next thing for the women to do was 
to find out whether these franchises had 
ever been taxed, They pursued their in- 
vestigations industriously in Chicago and 
in Springfield, under the most discourag- 
ing circumstances, 

GROSS NEGLECT, 

They discovered that the Secretary of 
State had never within any one’s recollec- 
tion sent annually to the county clerks a 
list of the private corporations in their 
respective counties, as required by law. 
The result of this malfeasance has been 
that the local assessors and the Board of 
Assessors have never had any authorita- 
tive guide in demanding of the corpora- 
tions their annual schedules, Consequent- 
ly, they have collected and forwarded 
schedules from only such corporations as 
they saw fit, and if they wanted to take 
bribes for skipping certain corporations 
altogether, there was nothing to keep 
them from doing so. 

1, The women discovered that even 
when schedules were sent in by the cor- 
porations, they were generally defective 
in the main points, so as to afford the 
State Board of Equalization no data from 
which to assess franchises, For instance, 
they would not tell the value of their 
shares of stock, but would say that they 
did not know what it was. 

2. That in such cases the law required 
the Board of Assessors to furnish this in- 
formation to the best of their ability, but 
that the Board neglected to do this, and 
when urged by the women to amend the 

(Concluded on page 277.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss ALICE Stone BLACKWELL has 
gone to Georgeville, P. Q., Canada, to 
spend a short time with Mrs. Isabel C. 


Barrows at the famous ‘Shayback’’ 
camp. 
Tue Countess Toustor (Sophia An- 


derona), is a mild.seeming woman who, 
since her marriage, has devoted her whole 
time to her husband and her three chil- 
dren. For the latter she made all the 
clothes until they were ten years old. 


Miss THERESE SCHWARZE, after many 
attempts, has persuaded ex-President 
Kruger to sit for his portrait, and has 
painted him reading a Bible. The pose is 
her own suggestion. ‘‘Qom’’ Paul after- 
ward accepted the Bible as a present. The 
portrait was painted at Utrecht. 


EmMA C. Lapp delivered an address in 
Sheldon, Ia,, that has been published in 
full in the Sheldon Mail. It was on **Wo- 
man From a Bible Standpoint.”’ It shows 
that woman’s services in the Kingdom of 
God are to be freely used, and that any 
restriction of her usefulness in church or 
State is a mistake, 


Miss Lucy DEANE, factory inspector, 
is one of the women sent out by the 
British government to investigate the con- 
dition of the refugee camps in South 
Africa. She is well known to working- 
people, especially to those in the pottery 
districts and in jam factories. Miss 
Deane’s father was killed in the last Boer 
war, 

SIGNORINA THERESA LABRIOLA has 
the distinction of being the first woman 
lawyer of Italy. She has passed her ex- 
amination with honors, and is now a full- 
fledged lawyer, but has not inscribed her- 
self among the advocates, as she does not 
desire to champion the ‘*new woman,” 
but to devote herself to the philosophy of 
law. 


Mrs. Beprorp Fenwick, of London, 
will attend the International Congress of 
Nurses, to open in Buffalo on Sept. 16, 
Mrs, Fenwick is president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses, and honorary 
president of the forthcoming Congress. 
She will make the opening address. Mrs. 
Fenwick will be accompanied to the 
United States by eleven delegates from 
the British Empire. The Buffalo Con- 
gress will be in session for six days, and 
the Exposition has made Sept. 21 ‘‘Trained 
Nurses’ Day,’’ in honor of the delegates. 
Among the important addresses to be de- 
livered are those by Miss M. Agnes 
Snively of the General Hospital, Canada; 
Miss Ida Stewart, for the Matron’s Coun- 
cil; and Miss Isabel McIsaac, of the IIli- 
nois Training School, Chicago. 


Miss HILLEGONDA IDA VANDEMOER, of 
The Hague, prominent in the women’s 
clubs of Holland, is en route to this coun- 
try to visit her brother, John D. Vande- 
moer, of Denver, Col. Miss Vandemoer 
was appointed representative of the Hol- 
land women’s clubs at the International 
Congress of Women, held in connection 
with the Paris Exposition. Miss Vande- 
moer presided at one of these meetings, 
in which the discussion was conducted in 
French. She speaks fluently French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and English, but her writ- 
ings, which comprise five novels and some 
essays devoted to the woman question, 
are in Dutch. For the last ten years Miss 
Vandemoer has devoted her time to the 
betterment of woman’s condition. It is 
said that the immediate cause of her visit 
to America is the glowing accounts given 
of this country by the American women at 
the Paris Exposition. 


Mrs. SARAH M. PERKINS, one of the 
most active suffragists of Cleveland, O. 
recently visited the National Home of the 
Women’s Relief Corps, the only one of’ 
the kind in America. Here she found 
sixty women rendered homeless by the 
civil war, yet not homeless, for they were 
made very comfortable by the benefac- 
tions of the various Relief Corps of the 
country. One of the inmates is a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Frances D, Gage, one of the 
pioneers in temperance and suffrage work, 
Mrs. Gage accomplished a great work for 
the women of our country; she went for- 
ward and blazed the trees, and walked 
with bleeding feet the rough paths, that 
later reformers might find a smooth high- 
way. She never saved money, hence her 
daughter now finds refuge with stranger 
friends. The Club women and the suf- 
frage and temperance women should look 
after this daughter, and see that she is 
surrounded with the many little comforts 
not furnished in an institution. 
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THE WOMAN’S BALLOT IN COLORADO. 

In the Woman’s Congress held at Colo- 
rado Springs as a part of the Quarto Cen- 
tennial of Colorado, there ran through all 
the speeches and papers on various topics 
a note of pride and joy in the possession 
of equal citizenship. The subject of 
“Equal Suffrage’ was presented by Mrs. 
Ione T. Hanna, of Denver, one of the 
most earnest and effective workers for the 
enfranchisement of the women of her 
State. Mrs. Hanna said: 

“Suffrage was the gift of the men of 
Colorado to their sisters. The vote was 
by no means unanimous, but there was a 
good majority. This State was new. Old 


precedents did not bind it. It was estab- 
lishing precedents. It was making laws. 
The inertia of old customs and established 


usages did not stand in the way. Then, 
all over the land, and in many other civil- 
ized lands, the stage of evolution had 
reached the point when women were con 
sidered. A new light heralded the dawn 
of the woman’s century. Conservatism 
was giving way to a broader, wider view. 
The logic of events was compelling recon- 
sideration of past conditions, and the 
broad-minded Colorado men responded to 
the new thought. Our praise and ap- 
proval we bestow on these, our high- 
minded brethren, 

‘*But we should not be doing justice to 
the leaders in this movement if we did 
not acknowledge that to them was great- 
ly due the extension of suffrage to the 
women of four States in our Union, and 
not only the right of suffrage, but many 
more rights and privileges which were 
not allowed the women of fifty years ago. 
In the Woman’s Century Calendar is a 
chronicle of the many laws made during 
the century to help and benefit women, 
among which are the laws permitting 
women to control their own wages; to 
make a will; control their own property; 
to share equally with their husbands the 
guardianship of their children; the rais- 
ing of the age of consent, etc, Then 
come the privileges of the higher educa- 
tion and of embarking in nearly all pro- 
fessions and occupations, until at present 
in Colorado woman may be said to have 
unrestricted freedom, 

“Having obtained the suffrage, it is 
often asked, What has been gained by it? 
It is too subtly interwoven with other in- 
fluences to be separated from them, Find- 
ing fault with woman suffrage because it 
has not corrected many ills, especially 
and particularly corruption in political 
life, is something like arraigning the tele- 
phone system because it does not make 
the deaf hear. The thing that penetrates 
the very substance and constitution of 
things, can only be eliminated by the slow 
and toilsome process of growth. We 
grow out of the lower into the higher, but 
no one can point to the exact time when 
the step was made, and yet nobody ques- 
tions it. 

‘Something has developed a sense of 
responsibility for the conditions around 
us, in the women of this State and nation. 
They are seriously considering their du- 
ties and informing themselves about 
them. The proper education of the 
young; the study of social conditions, so 
that happiness and prosperity. instead of 
poverty and crime, may result; pride in 
the beauty and healthfulness of our 
larger home, the city or the State; to in- 
culcate a love of justice and order—these 
are all objects for which women are striv- 
ing. Are good influences so very much 
in the preponderance, that the State can 
afford to prevent its women citizens from 
carrying out these benevolent impulses 
and reaching forward to better conditions? 

‘*The club movement is doubtless part of 
this great awakening—at once both cause 
and effect—among the forces that have 
contributed to it. The intellectual and 
moral energy generated is immense, and 
is daily increasing. It will have an outlet, 
and it needs must be a wholesome one. 
Already many excellent things have been 

* accomplished, and very many more re- 
main to be done. All earnest women 
workers for the good of humanity have 
found themselves hampered and hindered 
for the lack of suffrage. 

“This is what has made suffragists out of 
our leading women, like Frances Willard 
and Jane Addams of Hull House. The 
gentle and silent influence of women that 
we hear so much about from the oppo- 
nents of suffrage is excellent, but the vote 
added is like the percussion cap to the 
gun; it sets it free, and makes its work 
effective. Besides, we have not yet 
reached the moral level where the politi- 
cians, our brothers, are listening for the 
gentle and persuasive influences which 
tlow from the lips and lives of our women. 
Now, what may we conclude will be the 
effect of the woman’s vote in general? 

‘First, it doubles the vote, and some 
profess to see nothing farther as results, 
Next, it helps women to do some work 
and correct some evils. This they are al- 
ready engaged in. The sense of responsi- 
bility will be still farther developed, and 
the leaders of social life, instead of being 





satisfied with a trivial round of duties and 
pleasures, will concern themselves with 
the deeper things of life. An added moral 
force will reinforce those already existing 
in political life, and in general the suf- 
frage for women will contribute to the 
uplift of modern society. 

“It will be asked, What of the vote of 
the vicious and bad women? Shall we 
not see corrupt women politicians, work- 
ing hand in hand with men of the same 
sort? Doubtless this will be true, to 
some extent at least, while bad men and 
bad women live. But we do not know 
what may come. In the Constitutional 
Convention in Alabama, the ballot for ed- 
ucated and intelligent women is presented 
as aremedy for the ills arising from the 
presence of illiterate negroes, Also in 
Louisiana, in its capital city, the women 
taxpayers were allowed to vote in a recent 
election in order that measures of sanita- 
tion and improvement might be carried 
over the ignorant and illiterate vote. The 
good citizens begin to see that they need 
the moral force of the intelligent women 
voters. The logic of events is the most 
powerful of any; the emergencies that 
arise and the necessities resulting, often 
give an impetus to reforms that no one 
could have foreseen. 

“Tf the suffrage of women stimulates 
good men to renewed effort in lines of 
civic virtue, it will surely not be in vain 
that the men of Colorado have given their 
sisters the ballot.” 





WOMEN AS PIANO TUNERS. 


Boston, AvuG,. 19, 1901. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A recent excerpt from the New York 
Sun regarding the trials of a woman who 
took up the business of tuning pianos lms 
brought to mind the reason why a woman 
finds progress hard, and a reason, too, 
that is not generally recognized by women 
themselves. 

It is perfectly true that sex has nothing 
to do with the capability of tuning pianos 
or doing any other work that the indi- 
vidual is really prepared by inclination, 
education, and physical health to under- 
take. But it is also a lamentable fact 
noted very often in one’s wanderings 
about the world, and far more generally 
in America than elsewhere, that women 
on the average only take up any work asa 
way of passing the time profitably until 
something more agreeable or apparently 
easier comes along—probably matrimony. 
This was once the objection to women 
school-teachers, and yet many continue in 
the same field all their working lives. It 
is right that each person, man or woman, 
should better conditions whenever an op- 
portunity arises, and we know this. Also, 
we know that a great many women never 
expect, other never intend, to marry, and 
therefore some remunerative labor is their 
end and aim. And too, there is a very 
large number of earnest, devoted, honora- 
ble women that do whatever comes to 
hand in the best manner possible, always 
eager to learna better way and thoroughly 
reliable. Still, the greater number are for 
many reasons too superficial and insufti- 
ciently educated in their chosen pursuit; 
women generally young and not taught 
by experience and hard knocks that the 
old maxim is true, ‘‘whatever is worth 
doing at allis worth doing well.’’ It is 
because of this class that the really well- 
prepared and honorable women find it so 
hard to obtain employment. Not only is 
it difficult for a well-equipped girl to get 
a first chance to prove her ability, but 
when obtained she must serve a rather 
long apprenticeship to render her employ- 
ers confident. 

In piano tuning women should be most 
satisfactory, because of delicacy of per- 
ception and quickness of ear. Their 
physique is ordinarily quite sufficient. 
One would not expect a dainty little 
woman of delicate build and insufficient 
health to take up any occupation of simi- 
lar kind, so that point need not worry 
women when their competitors advance 
such objection; and some of the men 
tuners are not exactly herculean in devel- 
opment! More than one man, in tuninga 
certain piano, has needed the assistance 
of the woman who owned it, before he 
could take it apart to get at the works. 
And one man is mighty in assurance of his 
capacity as tuner, while about half the 
size of the average woman. Still the 
owner would be hesitant to try a woman, 
simply because she would fear that a 
woman would be less careful, faithful, well 
fitted by education to do the tuning. 
Until all women learn that no task must 
be attempted for which payment is to be 
made, until competency is reached and 
unless the work is to be done ‘ton honor”’ 
—not ‘well enough,”’ just so long the rest 
must suffer for lack of work and apprecia- 
tion; the women themselves, because 
knowing better the frailties of their sex, 
being less willing to give a woman a 
chance than men would be. Let thor- 
oughness, patience and restraint be the 
guiding principles taught to both boys 





and girls by parents really interested in 
the future of their children, and progress 
will be mightily advanced. 

MARIE ADA MOLINEUX,. 





ACTIVITIES OF IOWA WOMEN. 





Des Moines, Ava. 14, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

The women of Iowa are busily at work 
in various ways. Our State president, 
Mrs. Evelyn H. Belden, is now in the tield 
lecturing, a route having been planned 
and arranged from headquarters, lasting 
two weeks; the old settlers of four coun- 
ties— Boone, Dallas, Greene, and Gutbrie 
—are to hold a picnic lasting two days, 
and Mrs. Belden will speak before the as- 
sembly the afternoon of the first day 
The women of Perry, with Mrs. M. J. 
Hoyt at their head, have tried year after 
year to have one of our speakers on the 
programme, but until this year they have 
met with refusals; they have persisted, 
however, and now feel that quite a tri- 
umph has been achieved. The children 
have been trained to sing suffrage songs 
both before and after the speech, and 
every effort has been made to make it a 
great day for suffrage. 

The last meeting of the Des Moines Po- 
litical Equality Club was very interesting. 
Among the good things we listened to 
that day was a talk by a woman voter, 
whose home is in Boise, Idaho. She said 
that in the worst quarter of that city the 
greatest order prevailed dufing the elec- 
tion, and that the worst element when 
voting did not (as we have often been told 
by the antis they would do) vote for the 
evil and in a solid vote; but they voted as 
other people with the different parties. 
She also said that in going about to get 
the women to register, only one woman 
refused; one little German woman refused 
to vote. She said, ‘I vill register, but 
not vote.’”’ And when she was writing 
her name, she said, ‘Vere vill I go to 
vote?”’ 

One of our best workers, Mrs. Martha 
C. Callanan, who has been identified with 
the suffrage work for more than thirty 
years, has been thrown from her carriage 
and fatally injured. Her husband, who 
was with her, was also thrown out and 
hurt, but not so severely as was Mrs. 
Callanan, 

Our legislative committee is at work in 
different portions of the State, finding out 
how the new candidates for Legislature 
regard equal suffrage, and doing all that 
can be done to influence them in favor of 
it. 

The ladies of the Chauncey Depew Club 
have obtained a plot of ground in the 
poorer part of the city, on the river front, 
for the purpose of making a playground 
for the children of that quarter. They 
have some one there to look after the 
children, and a place is provided for them 
to wade; they have swings, hammocks, 
ball ground, and sand piles; and on Sun- 
day afternoons they have short religious 
services. The grounds are open at eight 
in the morning and closed at nine in the 
evening. 

We have an organization in this city of 
which we feel very proud, and that is our 
Young Women’s Christian Association. It 
is under the management 6f women en- 
tirely. The Association has rooms on 
one of the principal business streets; 
dining-room and kitchen on the first 
floor, three parlors, robing room, and 
gymnasium on the second floor. Every- 
thing is kept spotlessly clean. For the 
small sum of $1 per year one can have the 
privileges of the rooms and the night 
classes, also the dining room. They have 
over four hundred membérs. The dining- 
room, for women alone, where meals at 
noons and Saturday night suppers are 
served, is kept very clean, and the food 
served is well-cooked and abundant, and 
of a quality that no one could find fault 
with; in fact, the meals are superior to 
those of nearly all restaurants and hotels; 
the prices are very reasonable. The aim 
of the management is to provide a place 
where the business women of the city can 
come, and eat their noonday lunch or 
dinner in quietness and peace. After this 
they can go up-stairs and, on the comfort- 
able couches with which the parlors are 
furnished, they can rest, or sit in one of 
the large easy chairs, reading or meditat- 
ing, as they wish. The average number 
taking dinner each day is two hundred. 
One of the best arguments in favor of 
women’s capabilities is the manner in 
which these women conduct this Associa- 
tion; to see the patience and good na- 
ture which prevail. At the noon hour, at 
least sixty women who have worked all 
the morning at desk or in store stand in 
line, each waiting to get her tray of food 
before seating herself at one of the many 
little tables with which the dining-room 
is furnished. Some of these women and 
girls have only five or six dollars per 
week, on which too often they must not 
only support themselves but help out the 
support of some one else as well. The 
kindness and patience they exhibit to- 
wards one another, the carefulness with 





which the lunch is selected so that it may 
not cost too much and thus take some- 
thing from the home folks, the quiet and 
yet business-like way in which it all goes 
on, would be a lesson which I wish some 
of the critics of business women would 
come and see and learn. 

We hear often from people who know 
nothing about it, that business life is 
spoiling the women and girls, that it 
makes them coarse and unwomanly, that 
they are crowding into it because they are 
dissatisfied with their homes. The truth 
of the matt r is that the majority of the 
women and girls who are in business are 
in it from necessity, and the employer, 
taking advantage of the fact that women 
have no voice in public matters which 
will affect his interests, cuts her down to 
the lowest wages he possibly can, and on 
this small wage she must think and plan 
carefully to keep herself, and often an in- 
valid mother, father, or some one else. 
The majority of the women and girls do 
this, and also keep themselves cheerful 
and tidy. 

Our Y. W. C. A. is manned, or rather 
womanned, by the best of officers: Miss 
Eva Seevers, general seeretary; Miss Pearl 
Harnish, extension secretary; Miss Eva 
Robinson, superintendent of domestic 
economy; Miss Anderson, superintendent 
of gymnasium classes. 

Religious services are held Sunday af- 
ternoons and Friday evenings. The Asso- 
ciation has employed Miss Pearl Harnish 
to go out among the factories and hotels 
in the city for the purpose of organizing 
the factory girls and girls employed in 
hotels into self-improvement clubs. She 
has been very successful, having organ- 
ized many clubs, obtaining better accom- 
modations for the girls in some of the fac- 
tories where the girls had to eat their 
lunches without washing their hands, or 
were obliged tosit in the place where 
they worked, sometimes on the side of 
their looms. Now, however, through 
Miss Harnish’s influence, in some of the 
factories a room for the girls has been set 
apart, with toilet conveniences, tables, 
chairs, books, and papers, and the glove 
factory proprietor, Mr. Cownie, has placed 
a coffee urn with a gas stove in the lunch 
room, so the girls can have hot coffee with 
their cold lunch, I will write about these 
clubs more fully later on. 

We hear from different sources that 
women are not helpful to one another, 
and that they have no charity for each 
other; but, while there may be instances 
of this, such organizations as our Y. W. 
C. A. prove that the great majority of 
women are charitable and helpful, stand- 
ing with willing hearts and ready hands 
to carry out the divine example of doing 
“Unto the least of these.”’ 

NELLIE W. NELSON, 
Cor. Sec. Iowa E. S. A. 





SECRETARY LONG AT HOME DAY WEEK. 


Hon. John D. Long made one of his 
best speeches in Portland at Maine’s 
Home Day Week. He spoke fully half an 
hour, First, in a facetious mood, he won 
the audience and kept it in almost contin- 
uous laughter. Then, when he referred 
to the old days in Maine, his tone and 
manner changed, and he gave utterance to 
the tenderest sentiment. His address was 
one of the best extemporaneous speeches 
ever heard in Portland’s City Hall. 


It is as Colonel White told you, I do 
enjoy being called ‘John’ in my native 
town of Buckfield better than being ad- 
dressed anywhere else by an official title, 
but it has just occurred to me that, if I 
hadn’t any other title, I might not so en- 
joy getting along without one, even in 
Bucktield. But this is no occasion for 
titles, given or official. Here we are as- 
sembled, the most democratic kind of a 
people, who all know and are known by 
the dear family title of children of the 
grand old State of Maine. In my early 
life in Buckfield, among the hills, forty- 
seven miles from here, Portland seemed 
to me like the metropolis of the whole 
world. I remember that when my father 
used to make the journey from Buckfield 
to Portland in his chaise, stopping over 
night in Gray, where he paid 4d. for a 
lodging, it seemed as much of an under- 
taking as now a journey from here to 
Washington. 

The Secretary then related a number of 
incidents connected with his brief resi- 
dence in Portland, when his father was 
proprietor of the Elm House there. 


We have demonstrated, said he, our 
ability not only to conduct our affairs at 
home, but to take up the new duties 
abroad. Take, for example, Porto Rico. 
When Governor Allen returned, after fif- 
teen months on that island, he had estab- 
lished courts, a Legislature had met, 
there was not a dollar of debt, but a sur- 
plus in the treasury. Where there were, 
fifteen months before, only 15,000 children 
receiving education, there are now more 
than 50,000. 


Secretary Long and Congressman Allen 
were entertained at lunch at the Deering 
Street home of Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 
whose wife and daughter, in Mr. Reed’s 
absence, did the honors. Eminent friends 
of woman suffrage, all of them, whom the 
American people delight to honor! 

H. B. B. 








WOMAN'S ADVANCE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


With 1901, the threshold of the twenti- 
eth century has been crossed. And as we 
gaze with peering eyes, and scan the fu- 
ture for the things to be, is it not natural, 
Janus-like, to cast also a backward glance, 
and to consider the things that have been 
in the century now ended? And, amid 
the records of growth and achievement in 
every direction, nowhere do we find great- 
er advancement than in the position of 
woman during the past hundred years. 

For woman, indeed, the nineteenth cen- 
tury was a belated Renaissance, bringing 
to her the discovery of the world and of 
herself, and so revolutionizing her sphere 
that Victor Hugo has prophetically called 
its hundred years the ‘“‘Woman’s Cen- 
tury.”’ 

Of course, this advancement of the 
women of the period went hand in hand 
with the marked improvement of the 
masses in education and general enlight- 
enment. The great ideas of liberty and 
equality which so deeply stirred the 
minds of men in the eighteenth century, 
penetrated in the nineteenth to the world 
of women, and there bore like fruit, except 
that men battled with blood and sword 
against despotic governments, and women 
fought with zeal and patience against 
prejudice and convention and _ public 
opinion. 

As the warfare has been keen, so tie 
results have been great. Five centuries 
of progress instead of one might well lie 
between the Latin, Greek, and mathemat- 
ics of the modern woman’s college, and 
the dancing, embroidery, and deportment 
of the Select Seminary for Young Ladies 
and the Rosebud Academy of 1800. Great 
is the distance between Dr. Gregory’s re- 
vered advice to his daughters, ‘If you 
happen to have any learning, keep it a 
profound secret, especially from men,” 
and the public opinion of to-day, which 
approves heartily of education for women 
without matrimonial intentions, and even 
reluctantly consents to it for those with 
immediate prospects. 

The old idea that women were totally 
incapable of grasping the higher educa- 
tion was long in dying. Even in 1840, an 
examination in geometry in Troy Semi- 
nary evoked the newspaper comment that 
higher mathematics was a branch of 
study far beyond the limited reach of the 
feminine intellect. This argument is, of 
course, disproved. Is not woman’s ca- 
pacity for every form of learning undeni- 
ably demonstrated by our clever college 
girls, 

Who know the great-uncle of Moses, 

And the dates of the Wars of the Roses, 

And the reasons for things,— 


Why the Indians wore rings 
In their red, aboriginal noses? 


And did not Philippa Fawcett and Sonia 
Kovalevsky, in the last century, distance 
their male competitors even in highest 
mathematics? 

The victory for a fuller education is 
now practically won. Only occasionally 
a belated attack is still made on its use- 
fulness in woman’s sphere -as if chemis- 
try might not be valuable in the kitchen, 
and the principles of mathematics appli- 
cable to the family allowance, 

Would the golf girl, the bicycle girl, 
the gymnasium girl, recognize as her pro- 
totype the maid of 1801, that languid 
young lady who glides through the fiction 
of the day, fainting and sighing and sob- 
bing, only to fade gracefully away into a 
consumptive’s grave in the last chapter— 
a girl of the ‘‘Sweet Alice’’ type, weeping 
with delight, trembling with fear, and 
lying under gray granite,—all in five 
lines. 

Truly, the changes have been very 
great, and behold, they are very good. 
But in the world of business and of poli- 
tics the struggle has been hardest, the 
ground most fiercely contested. The 
question of woman’s rights and woman's 
sphere have been answered and re- 
answered, only to be asked again. As the 
result of the agitation of the last century, 
woman has gained the undoubted privi- 
lege of choosing between the needle and 
the typewriter, the broom and the profes- 
sor’s cap and gown, and has also received 
a reluctant permission to engage in almost 
any profession she may choose. More- 
over, in the political world, in certain 
favored times and places, she has actual- 
ly, with all due fear and trembling, mas- 
tered the mysteries of stamping the bal- 
lot. In these two fields, discussion is 
still open; the last word has by no means 
been spoken; in the business world, the 
great question of competition remains to 
be solved. 

Besides, the subject of woman’s ability 
still receives consideration and argument, 
It is claimed that, although woman’s 
work is undeniably careful and thorough, 
yet in the higber pursuits, in science, in 
literature, and in invention, she lacks 
that originality of concept without which 
great advance is impossible. DeQuincy 
voices this opinion when he says: ‘*Wo- 
man, sister, there are some things which 
you do not execute as well as your 
brother, man; no, nor ever will. Pardon 
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me if I doubt whether you will ever pro- 
duce @ great poet from your choirs, or a 
Mozart, or a Phidias, or a Michael Angelo, 
or a great philosopher, or a great scholar. 
If you can create yourselves into any of 
these great creators, why have you not?’’ 

Is DeQuincy quite just in judging the 
future entirely by the past? Great dis- 
coveries, great inventions, in the last cen- 
tury were made almost invariably by men 
at the head of their professions; they 
were not stumbled upon by accident. 
Until recent times, so few women have 
possessed varied and extended knowledge, 
is it strange that none of the great discov- 
eries and inventions have chanced to fall 
to their lot? In literature we have names 
of which we are by no means ashamed,— 
Mrs. Browning, George Eliot, and Mme, 
DeStaél; but is it fair to say that because 
woman has not yet reached the genius of 
Shakespeare, she never will? Look at 
Germany, the inventor of the printing- 
press, the nursery of universities. What 
truly great writer arose in the long lapse 
of ages between the Nibelungenlied and 
Goethe and Schiller? And Scotland lay 
dormant and undeveloped, with centuries 
of literary barrenness, before the songs of 
Robert Burns. Moreover, woman has 
been repressed. Did not Charlotte Bronte 
cover her manuscript with embroidery 
when friends called, and Fannie Mendel- 
sohn publish her music in her brother's 
name, because it was thought unwomanly 
for a German maid to express herself in 
song? Evidently, the possibilities of de- 
velopment are not yet exhausted. 

As to the other question, that of the en- 
franchisement of women, surely the ex- 
tension of full suffrage to a class of indi- 
viduals mentally and morally the equals 
of the average voter would be a matter of 
justice merely, and could not, it seems to 
me, be aught but beneficial to the State 
and to the sex. On the State its results 
could not be as disastrous as other exten- 
sions of the franchise have proved. To 
woman herself, it would mean a broaden- 
ing of view and enlarging of interest 
which would be of incalculable value. 
This enfranchisement will surely come, as 
it came during the past hundred years to 
the Dissenters, Catholics, and Hebrews of 
unwilling England. And we, the daugh- 
ters of the twentieth century, inheritors 
of widened spheres and enlarged horizons, 
will press forward with more seriousness 
of thought and earnestness of purpose, 
because of woman’s advancement during 
the nineteenth century. 

ERIN E, SHERRARD, 

2229 Brainerd St., New Orleans, La. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





A new organization in Chicago is a Jan- 
itors’ Union for protection against the 
tenants and landlords, who, it is said, 
blame everything on the unfortunate care- 
takers. Admission has already been re- 
fused to women janitors who have applied 
for membership. 

The Auditor, in preparing a report for 
the constitutional convention, has discov- 
ered that there are 95,000 white males 
and 8,000 colored males in Virginia who 
pay taxes on property valued at as much 
as $300. He has also made the surprising 
discovery that more females than males 
pay taxes on that amount. 

The contract for the building of the 
long talked of Woman’s Hotel in New 
York, has been let, and it will be com- 
pleted within the next twelve-month. 
Work has been begun on the tearing down 
of the buildings now on the site, which 
runs through from Twenty-ninth Street to 
Thirtieth Street, a hundred feet east of 
Madison Avenue. The proposed building 
will measure 75 by about 200 feet, and will 
be twelve stories high. The estimates for 
the land, building and furnishings called 
for an expenditure of $800,000. 

Professor Fernand Deschamps, of Bel- 
gium, is making inquiries in Kansas con- 
cerning the effects of municipal suffrage 
for women in that State. Governor Stan- 
ley, when interviewed, said he believed 
equal suffrage was a good thing for the 
State, and declared that if he had his way 
about it women should be allowed to vote 
at all elections. He said that women 
voters did not neglect their domestic 
duties, and as a rule did not dabble in 
politics except on election day. They al- 
ways voted as their consciences dictated, 
he said, and could not be influenced by 
promises of office, and no woman was ever 
known to sell her vote for cash, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Curist IpEAL. A study of the 
spiritual teachings of Jesus. By Hora- 
tio W. Dresser. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1901. Price, 
75 cents. 

‘What was the secret power of that 
great teacher whom the multitudes fol- 
lowed to the mount, nearly 19 centuries 
ago? Why did his bearers come away 
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authority, not as their former teachers 
had spoken? Why has the sermon on the 
mount held chief rank among discourses 
from that day to this?” These are ques- 
tions which this book undertakes to an- 
swer. Not because the truths he uttered 
were original with him. Not because his 
teachings were accepted bya blind cre- 
dulity. It was Lis personal presence, his 
blameless life, his transparent robility of 
purpose, 

This power can never be explained 
away or neutralized by destructive criti- 
cism., It has been too long overlaid by 
the heavy burden of dogma, ceremonial 
and creed. This book asks us to listen to 
Jesus himself as the most receptive of his 
hearers listened. H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TWO BIRTHDAYS AND A PARTY. 











BY MYRA CLARKE PARSONS, 





Clara Belle had a birthday. It began 
in the morning, and lasted till after the 
birthday party in the afternoon, to which 
all the children in the neighborhood had 
been invited. 

When she came to breakfast she found 
a pretty China cup and saucer beside her 
plate, and a silver teaspoon marked with 
her name. Under the saucer was this 
note, which her mamma read aloud: 

Now, who has got a birthday ? 
’Tis not the colt, nor calf; 

If they should hear about it 
They would be sure to laugh. 

They do not care for birthdays, 
They like to jump and run, 


And have their pictures taken, 
For that, they think, is fun. 


(Only the week before the kodak man 
had tried to take photographs of Daisy, 
the spotted Jersey calf, and Ruby, the 
colt. Ruby’s picture was very good in- 
deed. She was eating sugar out of Clara 
Belle’s hand. But Daisy would not stand 
still, so hers had two tails and four ears, 
which was not at all what the kodak man 
intended.) 


The robins tell the story, 
And this is what they say,— 
“A bright-eyed little lady 
Is five years old to-day !”’ 
So bring the cup and saucer, 
And little silver spoon, 
For Clara’s birthday party 
This very afternoon! 


This was a happy beginning. Then the 
little girl was allowed to choose the re- 
freshments for the party. Of course there 
must be ice-cream, with plenty of cookies, 
and light rolls spread with Jersey butter, 
provided by Daisy’s mother. Then Clara 
Belle wanted stuffed eggs, as all the chil- 
dren liked them. ' 

Old yellow, the China hen; Mrs. Calico, 
who always wore a black and white polka- 
dot gown; Lady Gray, and all the other 
biddies in the farmyard, were either tak- 
ing care of their families or sitting on 
nests getting ready for new broods, so 
eggs must be bought for the party—‘‘nice 
and fresh,’’ the grocery keeper warranted 
them to be. 

When they were prepared, a fine, large 
brown one was overlooked, and left in the 
egg-basket in the kitchen cupboard, 

The party was a great success. There 
were merry games in the shady yard, 
where two hammocks overflowed with 
little people. The robins chirped softly 
in the maple-trees, and Ruby and Daisy 
poked their noses through the fence and 
tried to be sociable. The supper was de- 
licious, and the children ate till the 
stuffed eggs were all gone and the last 
cookie had disappeared, and then went 
home to dream about the lovely party. 

Clara Belle’s family slept late the next 
morning, for parties always leave people 
tired. Her mamma was wakened by a 
strange chirping sound, which seemed to 
come from the kitchen. She hurried out, 
and opened the cupboard door carefully, 
expecting to see a mouse. But she did 
not. 

There in the wire egg-basket stood a 
downy Plymouth Rock chicken, in a dark 
gray coat, with silver trimmings on the 
back. The two halves of his egg-shell 
prison lay beside him, divided as neatly 
as a boy could cut an apple open. 

The little fellow blinked two very 
bright eyes at the lady, chirping louder 
than ever now that he kad a listener. She 
could not tell whether he was saying, 





with the realization that he spoke with 


‘‘Where is my mother?” or ‘“‘Where is the 


birthday party?” but his pathetic voice 
seemed to say that he had missed both. 

The funny little fellow was soon intro- 
duced to the rest of the family, and was 
named “John Alden,” because, like the 
Plymoth Rock hero of that name, he was 
able to speak for himself. 

Lady Gray had a brood of chicks two 
or three days old, and the orphan was 
taken out to the coop and placed under 
her motherly wing. She had never 
learned to count, so, although she looked 
a wee bit surprised, she only gave a soft 
cluck, as much as to say, ‘‘Why, dearie, 
where were you last night, when your 
brothers and sisters went to bed?”’ 

So John Alden was adopted into the 
chicken-yard and grew to be a fine speci- 
men of his kind, and an honor to his fos- 
ter-mother, who never knew anything 
about his strange birthday.—The Advance, 


HUMOROUS. 


“What a debt we owe to medical sci- 
ence!’’ he said, as he put down the paper. 
‘Good heavens!’’ she exclaimed, ‘thaven’t 
you paid that doctor’s bill yet?’’—Chicago 
Post. 


Sea Captain—Waiter, what do you call 
this? Waiter—Boulloa, Sir. Sea Cap- 
tain—Well, well, I must have sailed on 
boullon all my life and did not know it.— 
Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


Clearness of statement was not one of 
Bishop Westcott’s graces. ‘*Very foggy, 
to-day,’’ said Cannon Liddon one morning. 
“IT think Canon Westcott must have been 
opening his study window.” 





Two small boys were playing menagerie. 
To give the game a touch of realism, Bil- 
ly, the bear, bit his playmate. There was 
wailing, of course, and Billy was punished, 
His mother said, ‘Billy, you were very 


naughty, to bite Freddie; and, besides,: 


he may have hydrophobia.’’ ‘Oh, no, he 
won’t, mother, because I wasn’t mad 
when I bit him; I just did it playing.”’ 


The other day Prof, Foster’s little 
daughter was disobedient, and was ban- 
ished toa closed room. When ready ‘‘to 
be good,’ she was to be released and re- 
instated in her mother’s affections. A few 
minutes of silence elapsed, and then the 
knocking was heard, ‘‘Are you ready to 
be good, my daughter?’’ ‘Well, mamma, 
I will be partly good if you will partly 
open the door.’’—Central Christian Advo- 
cate. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300, 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 











ping. wt wt od wt 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 





Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Manage 1 Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral ane Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


2d Door South of Winter St 











On the European Plan. 

Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have womap 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 








W.8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


N.Y.C. & H. R. BR. BR. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





B, & A. BR. BR. to Albany, N.Y. C. &H. KR. R. RK. 
To Beffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 


ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


May Ist to Nov. ist, Iool. 





From Class A Class B Class t 
Boston... ..-- ceeceeee 819.00 816,00 812.00 
8. Framingham...... 18.7 15.60 -60 
Worcester............ 14.75 11,00 
Palmer..... ... ° 14.00 10.50 
Springfield..... 13.50 10.00 

BHO. ccccces coe 14.00 10.50 
Winchendon... oe 14.75 10.50 
Templeton........... 14.75 10.50 
BERGE ccccccesccocccccs 14.50 10,50 
Westfield............ 13.50 10.00 
Pittsfield............. 12.50 9.00 
North Adamas....... 12.50 9.00 
Chatham .........006. 11.50. 7.00 





CONDITIONS. 


Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May 1st to Oct. 28th, final limit 
Noy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 

ssage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, ond gest for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, andon day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No. 7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M.. and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectively. 

A. 8. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The DeMerritte School 


553 Boylston Street 
Boston 


Prepares boys for College, the scientific schools, 
ano gives a thorough En lish course. 
The School reopens t. 23d in the Hunt- 
ington Chambers, 32 Huntington Avenue, 
Address, Epwin De Merirtre, Principal. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducati di 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods oft Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical! facili- 
ties h Any te of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 





1 school in 


| FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


oa enee examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L, Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum, 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,|Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar, 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republi- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.,—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand "6 of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
yo A ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and conscl- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
a temperament. All important questions 
n ye to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the “gee which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. ose whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.— American Law 
Review. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 

















everything is -—_- in Ba ag! order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 








Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 


Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








OFF’ "°F AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENK KAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland, 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $59.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity ot bnying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
groper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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BUFFALO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONFERENCE 


Let every one who is in Buffalo during 
the Woman Suffrage Conference, Sept. 9 
and 10, be sure to attend the same, and 
bring with them their friends to enjoy the 
excellent program, which, though subject 
to alterations, is in the main complete. 

The National Headquarters will be at 
the hotel ‘‘Kenilworth,”’ corner Elmwood 
Avenue and Anderson Place. Rates, $3 
a day singly, or $1.50 a day two inaroom; 
meals extra. 

For suffragists and their friends prefer- 
ring accommodations in private homes, 
the following addresses have been secured, 
and particulars may be had by applying to 
Mrs. Curt M. Treat, 746 7th Street, Buf- 
falo; Mrs. A. B. Wilson, 102 18th Street; 
Mrs. H. G. Hopkins, 220 Jersey Street; 
Mrs. Lawrence C, Davenport, 292 15th 
Street; Mrs. Wm. Johnson, 296 Fargo 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

KATE M. Gorpon, Cor, Sec. 


VICTORY FOR IDAHO WOMEN. 

The women of Idaho, who lately secured 
the repeal of the law that had licensed 
gambling, have now won another victory. 
The Boston Herald, which is strongly 
opposed to equal suffrage, says: 

An important work has been done by 
the women of Idaho in the matter of pop- 
ularizing public libraries. They are voters, 
and what they want commands the respect- 
ful attention of a!l officeholders. The 
capital of Idaho, Boise City, has a Colum- 
bian Club, with a membership of 200 
women. This club founded and almost 
wholly supported a public library of about 
3,000 volumes, and started fifteen travel- 
ling libraries, with an aggregate of 800 
volumes. This exhausted their resources. 
Then they started a campaign throughout 
the State in favor of electing legislators 
who would vote for a State Library Com- 
mission, After the Legislature was elect- 
ed each member was solicited to favor the 
scheme. The result of all this labor was 
the almost unanimous passage of a law 
establishing the desired commission, of 
which at least two members should be 
women, and two should be the president 
of the State University and the State 
superintendent of public instruction. The 
Governor appointed three women, and as 
the State superintendent is a woman the 
commission consists of four women and 
one man. A bill was also passed author- 
izing city councils to levy a one-mill tax 
for free reading rooms and libraries, and 
a bill requiring 3 per cent. of all school 
moneys to be set aside for the founding of 
school libraries. Six thousand dollars 
was appropriated for the maintenance of 
the commission for two years and the pur- 
chase of travelling libraries. The Idaho 
women think they have given a good ac- 
count of their stewardship as citizens. 

In all the enfranchised States women 
have found the ballot of value in promot- 
ing improved library facilities. In Colo- 
rado they got the first appropriation from 
the Legislature for the State library soon 
after they obtained a vote, and the move- 
ment for travelling libraries has since ad- 
vanced with rapid strides. From Utah, 
Mrs. Antoinette Brown Kinney, an intelli- 
gent young Gentile matron of Salt Lake, 
writes: ‘‘In most of our cities the ques- 
tion of public libraries is early agitated. 
Here women have proved themselves a 
reserve moral power, sustaining men in 
their best endeavors.”’ 

Miss Anthony tells how certain benevo- 
lent women, wishing to found an Indus- 
trial School for Girls, held fairs and gave 
suppers year after year, in order to raise 
the money. After they had painfully 
scraped together the necessary funds, some 
benevolent men who wanted an Industrial 
School for boys went to the Legislature 
and promptly secured an appropriation of 
$300,000. They had votes behind them. 

Idaho’s experience shows that a ballot 
is as useful to the friends of improved 
library facilities as to the friends of in- 
dustrial schools. A. 8. Be 
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FRUITS OF “REGULATED” VICE. 

The effort to make vice hygienically 
safe by official ‘‘regulation” is showing 
itself a failure in the Philippines, as it 
has done everywhere else. General Mac- 
Arthur’s last report is accompanied by a 
report from Colonel Greenleaf on the 
health of the soldiers, in which he says 
that the alarming increase in the maladies 
resulting from vice is the most serious 
phase of the situation from the medical 
viewpoint. From September, 1900, to 
April, 1901, a period of only eight months, 
the increase was from 8.97 per cent, to 
20.42 per cent. As a remedy, Colonel 
Greenleaf recommends that part of Manila 
be set apart for women of bad character, 
and that vice be licensed and regulated by 
the authorities under a system of medical 
supervision and inspection, 

But ever since November, the 
army authorities in Manila have subjected 
women of bad character (only the women, 
not the men), toa system of medical su- 
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pervision and inspection, and required 
them to be provided with official health 
certificates. General MacArthur, in his 
report. declares that this has had a most 
beneficial effect on the health of the army. 
Colonel Greenleaf’s statistics do not look 
like it. 

Paris, the head centre of the system, 
where rigid ‘“regulation’’ has prevailed 
for more than a century, is scourged to a 
notorious degree by the maladies result- 
ing from vice; and the only remedy the 
chief of police can suggest is, ‘‘more ar- 
rests—always more and more arrests”’— of 
women, of course; never of :nen. 

When the Army Sanitary Commission, 
the highest medical authority in the 
British army, was consulted six years ago 
as to the advisability of reintroducing 
“regulation”? in India, the Commission 
said in its official reply: 

When the rules were first promulgated, 
the Sanitary Department was sanguine 
that venereal diseases would be reduced 
toa mere fraction, and, even after years 
of unsuccessful results, it was still hoped 
that with greater care and increased strin- 
gency the desired end might yet be ob- 
tained; but there can be no question that 
the outcome was a failure. These diseases 
increased, 

The italics are ours, The experience is 
everywhere the same. The partisans of 
this evil system cling to it blindly, in the 
face of years of uniform failure, always 
persistently hoping that by increased care 
and stringency in the compulsory regula- 
tions applied to women, some way may be 
found whereby men may indulge in vice 
without suffering from the natural conse- 
quences of vice. 

Now is the time to sound a note of 
alarm. While Colonel Greenleaf’s pro- 
posal to extend and perfect the system of 
“regulation”? is pending, let every one 
who does not wish to see America sink to 
the moral level of France, send a letter of 
protest to the President and to each of 
his or her Congressmen, Orders sent from 
Washington have closed the State-licensed 
brothels at Honolulu, thanks to the cour- 
age of Jessie Ackerman in exposing the 
facts, and to the vigorous protests sent to 
Washington from all over the country 
when the truth became known. This vic- 
tory in Hawaii should encourage us to 
push the war against the same iniquity in 
the Philippines. H. B. B. 





DR. TALMAGE ON QUEENS. 


Rev. Dr. Talmage has lately preached a 
sermon which is a curious compound of 
reason and unreason, sound sense and 
flowery sentimentality. The passages re- 
lating especially to suffrage are the only 
ones with which space will permit us to 
deal here. Dr. Talmage says: 

My theory is that if woman wants to 
vote she ought to vote, and that if a man 
wants to embroider and keep house, he 
ought to be allowed to embroider and 
keep house... . You have no right to in- 
terfere with any one’s doing anything 
that is righteous. Albany and Washing- 
ton might as well decree by legislation 
how high a brown-thrasher should fly, or 
how deep a trout should plunge, as to try 
to seek out the height or depth of woman’s 
duty. The question of capacity will settle 
finally the whole question. When a 
woman is prepared to preach, she will 
preach, and neither conference nor Pres- 
bytery can hinder her. ...1 want woman 
to understand that heart and brain can 
overflow any barrier that politicians may 
set up, and that nothing can keep her 
back or keep her down but the question 
of capacity. 

This is true doctrine, so far as the ulti- 
mate issue of things is concerned; though 
in the past many women, eminently capa- 
ble of preaching well have been hindered 
by conservative Presbyteries from preach- 
ing at all. 

After a slurring reference to certain 
‘twomen of most undesirable nature, who 
wander up and down the country—having 
no homes of their own, or forsaking their 
own homes—talking about their rights’’— 
a description that applies only to a frac- 
tion of the many speakers for equal suf- 
frage—Dr. Talmage draws a glowing pic- 
ture of a faithful wife and mother, doing 
her duty by her husband and children in 
any home, however poor, and leading 
them toward heaven; and then he asks: 

Now, can you tell me how many thou- 
sand miles a woman like that would bave 
to travel down before she got to the ballot 
box? Compared with this work of train- 
ing kings and queens for God and eter- 
nity, how insigniticant seems all this work 
of voting for aldermen, and common coun- 
cilmen, and sheriffs, and constables, and 
mayors and presidents! 

In one sense, this is all very true; in 
another, it is absurd, A woman may keep 
her own home spotlessly neat, yet if a 
bad city government fails to clean the 
streets, and leaves a filthy pool under her 
windows, she may see her children sicken 
and die before her eyes, despite her best 
efforts. And a mother may do her ut- 
most to train her children as ‘‘kings and 
queens for God and eternity,”’ but if a bad 
city government makes politics a filthy 
pool, and surrounds her boys and girls 
with such moral conditions as now pre- 
vail in New York,—with the most flagrant 





vices flaunting solicitation before them at 
every turn—their morals may be corrupted 
as fatally as their physical health, and she 
be as powerless to help it. While mothers 
are permitted no voice in shaping the en- 
vironment that surrounds their homes and 
influences their children at every puint, it 
is idle to prociaim of the mother, ‘She is 
the queen—she is the queen!”’ 

There is a close and vital connection 
between the possibility of pure and whole- 
some homes, and “all this work of voting 
for aldermen and common councilmen,” 
to which Dr, Talmage refers so con- 
temptuously. It is at the peril of the 
nation’s weal that any religious teacher 
encourages either men or women to make 
light of the duties of citizenship. 

A. & BB. 
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THE DENVER WOMAN’S CLUB. 





The Woman’s Club of Denver, Col., 
wants a home of its own. Mrs, Anna G, 
Whitmore and Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker 


have issued an appeal to the friends of 
the club, especially to “those gentlemen 
who are members by marriage,”’ for aid in 
building a club house. 


The account they render of the work 


and financial management of the club 
makes a good showing. The club isseven 
years old and has about six hundred mem- 
bers. Since its organization it has re- 
ceived from dues, approximately, the sum 
of $24,000. 

Approximately estimated, money has 
been expended as follows: Pingree gar- 
dens, $500; River Front park, $300; school 
of domestic science, now an incorporated 
association, $200; league house, $200; 
night school, $850; biennial convention, 
$1,410; social union, $500; rent of club 
house, seven years, $7,000; calendar or 
year book, $2,000; Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, $700; educational work 
for Paris Exposition, $100; Frances Wil- 
lard memorial, $100; Soldiers’ Aid Society, 
$50; Christmas dinners at the Tabernacle, 
$350; travelling libraries, $530; general 
federation dues, $225; industrial rooms, 
$1,028; Business Woman’s Lunch Club, 
$50; university scholarships, $76; enter- 
taining N. E, A., $145; philanthropic edu- 
cational work, $720. 

The appeal continues: ‘‘In addition to 
these sums the art and literature depart- 
ment has raised and expended $6,000 for 
the placing of pictures and works of art 
in the public schools. This amount has 
been; furnished in great degree by the 
club, its departments, and by individual 
subscription of club members. It is a 
work that has made Denver famous 
throughout the United States, and hun- 
dreds of letters are received yearly asking 
for information and descriptions of these 
achievements; in fact, to such an extent 
that we have published a small pamphlet 
answering in detail these numerous ques- 
tions. 

“The school of domestic science has 
given the kitchen garden instruction, 
which is simple housekeeping, to 700 poor 
children in all sections of the city, supple- 
mented by free courses in plain cooking 
to many of the kitchen garden graduates, 
and lessons have been given at the cook- 
ing school to 400 pay pupils. 

“The City Improvement Society, alse 
an outgrowth of the club, acts asa watch- 
dog in calling attention to violations of 
city ordinances and championing clean 
streets anda healthy city. The club for 
two years has maintained the League 
house, on Wewatta Street, as an annex, 
sustaining a free library, sewing school, 
night school, and a splendid extension 
club, which numbers 200 members. To 
these women are given the programmes, 
music and the best talent of the great club. 
The pleasure and inspiration brought in 
this way into the lives of hard working 
women cannot be measured. Besides this 
extension, twelve flourishing extensions 
of the club exist in different parts of the 
city, numbering about 400 members. 
Through the efforts of the South Side ex- 
tension has been established the first sub- 
station of the city library. 

‘*The Woman’s club has been a staunch 
supporter of the home industry doctrine, 
has given its club house over to the exhib- 
it of the Denver and Colorado manufac- 
turers on three occasions, has supported 
the chamber of commerce in its efforts in 
that line, has circulated pledges, and in all 
ways endeavored to stimulate loyalty to 
this great principle. 

‘‘Because of the existence of this club 
it was possible to hold the biennial con- 
vention of the Federation of Woman’s 
clubs in 1898, in Denver. No gathering, 
except, perhaps, the Knights Templar tri- 
ennial, ever advertised Denver as did this 
one of famous people... . 

We have a club fee of only $5 a year, no 
initiation fee, and no assessments. With 
this small income we have expended in 
seven years $20,000 besides raising $6,000, 
and to-day we have $4,000 surplus in cer- 
tificates of deposit and an open account of 
$2,500. We feel, with this financial show- 
ing, that we should be entitled to the con- 
fidence of the men of the city, for through 








the men indirectly interested must come 
the subscriptions to the stock, as there 
are comparatively few women in the club 
having their own means. 

The club proposes to issue five thou- 
sand shares of stock at $5 a share, thereby 
making $25,000 of three per cent. long 
time bonds. For this stock it asks sub- 
scriptions. 

Bearing in mind that this club is com- 
posed of women voters, there are several 
matters worth noting the large degree of 
public spirit shown by the club, the ex- 
tent and character of the services it has 
rendered to the community, the evident 
belief that such services have a recognized 
value, and lastly the frank appeal to men 
for financial backing according to business 
methods. It will be interesting to watch 
the outcome of this project, and to see 
whether the Woman’s Club of Denver will 
find it necessary to resort to the time- 
honored expedients for toling dimes from 
men’s pockets, such as strawberry festi- 
vals in June and oyster suppers in Decem- 
ber. F. M. A. 





WOMEN OF THE ANTIPODES. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Sun gives 
an interesting account of the women ot 
New Zealand and Australia, as follows: 

As it was a long voyage from England 
to New Zealand, only the most enterpris- 
ing women had the courage to emigrate, 
and this, undoubtedly, had its effect upon 
the present British population, who, men 
and women both, are the very flower of 
the British colonies. They are surpris- 
ingly tall, athletic, with fresh, rosy com- 
plexions, and this, notwithstanding the 
enormous quantities of tea they consume, 
strong as lye, in huge cups, morning, noon 
and night. 

Because of their fewness, the women of 
New Zealand were treated with distin- 
guished favor, and their children and 
grandchildren have reaped the benefits. 
The universities have been coéducational 
for many years, awarding women degrees 
with a justice that Oxford and Cambridge 
might well emulate. There are several 
clever young women employed upon the 
colonial newspapers, while others are 
making their way in other professions— 
notably that of medicine. 

In 1893, after several years of persever- 
ing work, in which the women were aided 


“by such men as the late Sir George Grey, 


the former premier, the bill legalizing 
universal suffrage was passed. A fran- 
chise league, of which Mrs. Daldy, of 
Auckland, was president, and Mrs. Kitson 
secretary, was the medium through which 
the preliminary work was carried on; and 
in discussing it Mrs. Kitson,a charming 
little woman, who had lived all her life in 
London until her removal to New Zea- 
land, said: ‘We kept a sharp eye upon 
Parliament, and not a speech made in our 
favor passed unnoticed. We wired our 
congratulations immediately, and did our 
best to convert those who were opposed 
to us,’’ 

One of the leaders of the suffrage move- 
ment was Lady Annie Stout, the wife of 
the chief justice, a woman of brilliant in- 
telligence and great personal attraction. 
On the day of the election Lady Stout 
officiated as an election judge, sitting all 
day in the polling booth in one of the 
worst districts of Dunedin, where she 
then resided. It is a remarkable fact that 
of the total number of women enrolled at 
the first election after they were enfran- 
chised, over 91 per cent. voted. After the 
suffrage bill was passed, the franchise 
league disbanded, but reorganized imme- 
diately under the title of the Woman's 
Political Educational League. Systematic 
study of political questions was taken up, 
and the result has been one of the most 
intelligent voting classes in the world. 
As to the result, its entire success may be 
inferred from the fact that a few years 
ago one solitary member rose in Parlia- 
ment to move the abrogation of the law; 
he could not get a second, and sat down 
amidst roars of laughter; it was the death 
of opposition. 

Australia is somewhat behind New Zea- 
land in the adoption of progressive ideas; 
but equal suffrage is already guaranteed, 
being supported by the ablest men and 
women in the colony. Among them is 
Lady William Windeyer, well known in 
the United States, whose husband was a 
distinguished judge, and whose daughter 
was the representative from Australia to 
the Columbian Exposition. Women are 
admitted to the universities of Sydney and 
Melbourne. Being students in their own 
colleges and a recognized part of each 
foundation, they receive the same degrees 
as are conferred upon students of the 
other sex. Lady Duff, whose husband 
was governor in New South Wales in 1894, 
worked indefatigably for the Woman’s 
College of Sydney—a magnificent build- 
ing, fully equipped in all its departments, 
the cornerstone of which was laid in that 
year. 

In her labors, Lady Duff was aided by 
Miss Wooley, one of the foremost educa- 
tors of New South Wales, and a leader in 








the suffrage movement, whose father was 
dean of the university, and by Miss Mac. 
donald, who was elected head mistress or 
principal of the college. Miss Macdonald 
received her degree from London Univer- 
sity, baving distinguished herself prior to 
that atthe University of Edinburgh, where 
she stood first in the local examinations, 

It will be seen that the women of the 
antipodes are fully in touch with those of 
the mother country and the United States, 
and are being well equipped for the im- 
portant part they are destined to play in 
the development of their far-off islands 
and continent. 





MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 





We have just received from Miss Belle 
Kearney a catalogue of the Industrial [p- 
stitute and College for Women situated at 
Columbus, Mississippi, which contains 
the following interesting particulars: 

‘On March 12, 1884, the Legislature of 
Mississippi established the Industrial In- 
stitute and College for white girls, the 
first State college ever founded for women, 

‘The school was opened for students in 
October, 1885. On the first day there 
were present 250 applicants—more than 
could be received into the dormitories, 
Every session since, the promise of this 
auspicious opening has been fulfilled, 
During the sixteen years of the school’s 
life more than 3,000 young women have 
come under its instruction. Of these 
some 500 are still in school. 

‘This is an honor roll of which any 
State may well be proud, both as to num- 
ber and quality. Three hundred and forty- 
two have taken certificates of proficiency 
in industrial arts, and eighty-seven the 
degree of A. B. Unsought testimony con- 
stantly testifies to the high estimate 
placed upon their work, Wherever they 
go they hold the frontrank. A large pro- 
portion of the A. B, graduates are filling 
with distinction chairs in other Southern 
colleges. The highest interests of a com- 
monwealth are inseparably connected with 
the character of its home and schools, 
This statement needs no elaboration. 
Intelligent motherhood is the surest pro- 
vision for virtuouscitizenship. There are 
legions of great men without great sons, 
but few great sons without great mothers 
‘The best service ever rendered the coun- 
try is that of a wise mother; the next best, 
that of a wise teacher.’ ”’ 

The school offers three courses of study: 
A Business Course for those who prepare 
for industrial pursuits; a Normal Course 
for those desiring to teach in the public 
schools of the State; and a College Course 
for those who aim at broad and thorough 
culture as the basis of future usefulness. 
The curriculum of the College Course 
provides for the A. B. or the B. S. degree 
respectively. 

Inspection of the courses of study shows 
a marked advance upon the usual college 
curriculum for girls, especially in the ele- 
ments of a solid education. The school is 
designed to fit women for particular lines 
of work, and to open up to them new 
avenues of employment and usefulness. 
It seeks to improve their intellect by the 
best methods which philosophy and expe- 
rience suggest, to afford means for broad 
and thorough culture, and to preserve and 
improve every characteristic of refined 
womanhood. This high mission demands 
high standards; and in maintaining these, 
the patience and active codperation, of 
parents is desired. Every incentive to 
diligence and thoroughness is offered, and 
corresponding earnestness is expected of 
every pupil; the object being to secure to 
young women adequate preparation for 
usefulness in life. Those who are not 
willing to apply themselves with deter- 
mination to overcome difficulties are ad- 
vised not to enter the school. The advan- 
tages it offers can be made available only 
for those who are in earnest, and who de- 
sire to perform a life work worthy of am- 
bition. 

This institution is an honor to Missis- 
sippi and a guarantee of enlightened social 
progress in the future. Surely a State 
which has provided such advantages for 
its women will not always refuse to confer 
upon them the priceless boon of political 
equality! H, B. B. 





WOMEN OVERLOOKED IN SOCIAL PROB- 
EMS. 


SAN JOSE, CAL., AuG. 18, 1901. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

Apropos of your trenchant editorial, 
‘*‘Women’s Interests Disregarded,”’ in the 
July 13 JouRNAL, I enclose clipping, hop- 
ing it will move you to further expression 
along that line. The average woman 
seems strangely indifferent to the fact 
that she is so little considered in the great 
human problems that are pressing to the 
front, to-day, everywhere. Man, exclu- 
sive, not inclusive of woman, is the theme 
engrossing, as though one-half of a living 
organism could be healthful and free, 
while the other half is starved or pam- 
pered, and hedged about with a hundred 
artificial disabilities! 

ALIDA C. AVERY. 
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WOMEN REFORM CHICAGO TAXATION. 


(Cozcluded from First Page.) 
defective schedules, changed them in such 


a way as to render them void before the | 


State Board of Equalization. 
GREAT FRAUDS. 


3. That the State Board of Equalization 
assessed the franchises of the railroad 
companies in this State at $31,000,000 in 
1874, and at only $22,000,000 in 1875, and 
bad never assessed them one cent from 
that day to this; and that these companies 
paid $640,000 less taxes of any kind in 
i800 than in 1508. 

4. That in 1874 the State Board of 
Equalization taxed the franchises of the 
two little horse-car lines that Chicago had 
at that time, at $1,000,000, but that it did 
not tax the franchises of the 700 miles of 
electric and cable lines that the city had 
in 1899 one cent. 

5. That in 1899 the State Board of 
Equalization did not assess at all, twenty 
out of the twenty-three corporations un- 
der investigation, and that, though it as- 
sessed numerous other corporations, it 
neglected in every case to add the bonded 
debt to the cash value of the shares of 
stock, as required by its own rules, and 
in this way reduced the assessments per- 
haps one-half. 

6. That in 1900 the State Board of 

Equalization did not assess at all, thirteen 
of the twenty-three corporations under 
investigation, though the thirteen had 
property aggregating $85,700,000, mostly 
franchises, and that some of the thirteen, 
having used up their tangible property, 
had rented their bare leases to other com- 
panies, and were receiving.an annual divi- 
dend of from six to thirty-five per cent. 
op their original investments. 
7. That the State Board of Equalization 
“assessed the West Chicago Street railroad 
and the North Chicago Street railroad 
companies together approximately $47,- 
860,000 on their franchises in 1899, and in 
1900 did not assess them one cent, and 
gave no explanation of their non action, 

8. Finally, that the honest assessment 
of franchises by the State Board of Equal- 
ization had ceased, For twenty years 
only a few corporations have been as- 
sessed, and their assessments have been 
only nominal, like that of the gas com- 
pany, and even so have been growing 
smaller every year. 

When the women saw that they could 
not even count on the assistance of the 
men who ought to have assumed the 
whole fight, they took the bit between 
their teeth, retained Attorney I. T. Green- 
acre, who was specially versed in tax mat- 
ters, and got ready to go into the courts, 
It was decided to attack the Board of As- 
sessors first, to compel it to supply the 
defects in the schedules of corporations 
that passed through their hands, as the 
law required it to do. A petition for a 
mandamus was drawn up, and State At- 
torney Deneen was requested to sign it as 
petitioner, This alarmed the Board, and 
it tried to delay the mattér until the sched- 
ules were out of their hands. But the 
women were too foxy for them. A sec 
ond petition was prepared, with Miss 
Goggin as petitioner, and filed in the cir- 
cuit court, 

When the Board heard of this, it pre- 
tended to surrender at discretion. It told 
the women that if they would only with- 
draw Miss Goggin’s petition, they would 
fill in properly all the schedules for that 
year, and continue to do so every year in 
the future. This was agreed to, and the 
next day they reported that the schedules 
had been properly reformed, and were in 
the hands of the county clerk. But the 
women were suspicious, and went to the 
county clerk’s office to inspect the sched- 
ules, and found that they had been 
changed in an illegal manner, They then 
compelled the Board to go to the county 
clerk’s office and put the schedules in 
proper form. It appears perfectly evident 
that the women are fighting not only the 
State Board of Equalization and all the 
strongest trusts and corporations in Illi- 
nois, but the Board of Assessors, the 
Board of Review, and others. 

The women next determined to manda- 
mus the State Board of Equalization itself, 
and compel it to assess in 100 the fran- 
chises of the twenty-three corporations 
which they had investigated. Mr, Green- 
acre appeared for the women, and the 
State Board of Equalization, which real- 
ized at once that it had an elephant on its 
hands, was represented by John §, Miller. 
The case was argued before Judge Tuley 
in June, 1900, and the court dismissed the 
petition for want of jurisdiction, holding 
that the suit could only be brought in the 
county in which the respondent body sat. 

Nothing discouraged, the women filed 
their petition in the circuit court of San- 
gamon County, and the case was argued 
and decided last April before Judge O. P. 
Thompson in Springfield. On this occa- 
sion the petitioners completely buried the 
court under documentary evidence of the 
bottomless corruption of the State Board 





of Equalization and the Chicago corpora- 
tions. The State Board of Equalization, 
on the other hand, dealt very little in evi- 
dence, but relied almost entirely on points 
of law. 

The main points of law relied on were 
that no court had a right to dictate the 
action of an assessing body; that the 
State Board of Equalization was not a con- 
tinuous body, and was not accountable 
for what its predecessors had done; and 
that the mandamus did not lie, because 
the time had not expired within which 
these corporations might be assessed. 
Judge Thompson swept all this reasoning 
aside, and granted the writ of mandamus, 

If the women ultimately triumph, it is 
impossible to exaggerate the fruits of 
their victory. When the back taxes are 
considered, the prospect bafiles descrip- 
tion. ‘The revenue act in treating of back 
taxes is positively ferocious. ‘The assess- 
ing power, which may be either the 
Board of Assessors or the State Board of 
Equalization, is required to assess back 
taxes whenever it is discovered that prop- 
erty has escaped taxation. Not only so, 
but to all back taxes there is to be added 
ten per cent. per annum from the time 
when they should have been assessed to 
the time at which they are actually as- 
sessed; and in Chicago this period would 
be from twenty to thirty years. To cap 
the climax, all property, up to three years 
ago, should have been assessed at its full 
valuation, and not at one-fifth, as at pres- 
ent. If, therefore, these back taxes were 
collected; it is clear that Chicago would 
have an assessment of $5,000,000,000 in 
one year. Indeed, no one could compute 
the size of such an assessment, for it 
would be almost fabulous. Chicago 
would be the richest municipality in the 
world. Moreover, every municipality in 
the State would reap a similar advantage. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





Miss Mamie Bays, Christian Endeavor 
press chairman for North Carolina, has 
secured over a hundred newspapers in 
that State that willingly publish the no- 
tices she furnishes. 





Miss Hattie Seitz, twenty-one years old, 
is deputy sheriff of McPherson County, 
Kansas, 





At the Baptist Female University at 
Raleigh, N. C., President R. T. Vann has 
presented, on behalf of the faculty and 
students, two gold medals to Misses 
Welch and Love, both of Waynesville, for 
‘theroic conduct”’ in volunteering to nurse 
Miss Highsmith, a student, when the lat- 
ter had smallpox. They not only nursed 
her, but also two other students who had 
varioloid. The entire University was un- 
der close quarantine and guard during 
February. 

Out on the ranches of western Nebraska 
and Wyoming they call sixteen-year-old 
Annie Pantenburg the Girl Queen of the 
Range. Since the death of her father, 
who was a famous fighter of the Black 
Hills in his early days, she has taken com- 
mand of his ranch with its 3,000 acres of 
prairie and 800 head of cattle, and has 
cared for her invalid mother and two 
young brothers into the bargain. She 
keeps well informed in regard to the live 
stock market, and does all the buying and 
selling for the ranch. She determines 
when to sell stock, and it is with her that 
the neighboring ranchmen confer when 
the brand of a maverick is in dispute, 
This sixteen-year-old girl is credited with 
knowing every horse and cattle brand in 
western Nebraska and southern Wyoming. 
She was born on the prairie, and has 
never left the Far West, and all her tastes, 
instincts, and training are in sympathy 
with her ranch and the outdoor life she 
leads. She has never been ill in her life. 

F. M. A. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

Tolstoi’s wife has sent a scathing pro- 
test t» the holy synod of Russia against its 
action in excommunicating her husband. 
She denounces her husband’s persecutors 
as renegades who proudly placed them- 
selves at the head of the church, and who 
are breaking the law of love and humility. 

The Salic system of royal succession, 
under which women are completely ex- 
cluded, is the rule in Belgium, Sweden 
and Norway, Italy, Denmark, and Germa- 
ny, says the London St. James Gazette. 
Then there is the German-Dutch system, 
under which males in all degrees of rela- 
tionship take precedence of females, the 
throne passing to the female line only in 
case of the extinction of all the male lines, 
however remote. This is the rule in Hol- 
land—from which the law takes its name 
—Russia, and some of the minor German 
States. The third system is our own 
(English), under which females are ex- 
cluded when there are males in the same 
degree of relationship, but take prece- 
dence of males whose degree of relation- 








ship is not so close as their own. Thus 
an elder daughter of the ruling sovereign 
gives way to all her younger brothers and 
their issue, but takes precedence of a male 
cousin or a nephew. This system is the 
rule in Spain and Portugal as well as in 
England. 

Among the philanthropic works with 
which the late Dowager Empress Freder- 
ick was identified were the famous Victo- 
ria House for the Care of the Sick, the 
Institute for the Training of Women, the 
Clinic for diseases of the Throat, the Pes- 
talozzi-Froebel Home, the Victoria Sister- 
hood, Association for the Care of Health 
at Ilome, the Wadzeck Institute, Freder- 
ick Institute, and Home House for Dangh- 
ters of the Better Classes, the latter an in- 
stitution for daughters of army officers in 
indigent circumstances. It is through 
such work as she has done in this direc- 
tion that the Empress Frederick will be 
best remembered. Surviving the empress 
are two sons, Kaiser Wilhelm and Prince 
Henry, and four daughters, one Princess 
Sophie, wife of the Prince Royal of Greece, 
and three others married to German 
princes. 

—_—_——————s)P-oa 


IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS, SARAH MCLEAN, 
Our comrade tried and true, passed into 
rest from her home in Bay City, Mich., 
on Sunday, Aug. 4, just as the rising sun 
was gilding earth and sky, giving promise 
of a perfect day such as she loved, with 
forest, field, and flower, all evidences of 
the goodness of God, the Soul of Nature, 

Mrs. McLean was a pioneer of Western 
civilization, having been a teacher in Iowa 
fifty years ago. After her marriage, she 
came to make her home in what was then 
an unsettled part of Michigan, where her 
husband, Mr. Seth McLean, became a 
business factor, and Mrs. McLean a social 
power in the religious, industrial, phil- 
anthropic, and literary life of the Saginaw 
valley. 

She was an active member of the Uni- 
versalist Church. Her favorite autbors 
were Pope, Whittier, and Emerson, from 
whose pages she gathered cheer and in- 
spiration for herself and others. An in- 
nate love of justice inspired her with a 
strong desire for the enfranchisement of 
women, which led her to enlist in the 
cause when the term, ‘‘woman’s rights,’’ 
was almost universally used as a reproach, 
and when it required courage to stand for 
the principle with the few. During the 
woman suffrage amendment campaign of 
1874 in this State, she was president of 
the Saginaw Woman Suffrage Society, 
doing active work, besides entertaining 
speakers in her home. After removing 
from Saginaw, she became a charter mem- 
ber of the Bay City Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and was also interested in the 
State work. 

Being capable of original thought and 
expression, having a keen discriminating 
mind enriched by thorough study of the 
best writers, Mrs. McLean was a helpful 
member of the woman's club. Her 
strength of character was shown by un- 
usual self-control and great powers of en- 
durance. When attacked by the disease 
which she realized must prove fatal, she 
wrote full directions for her burial ser- 
vices, which she desired to be of the sim- 
plest nature, giving as her reason that 
“it is better to expend money for the liv- 
ing than in useless display for the dead.”’ 
Thus, in accordance with her wish, her 
friends met in her home, and with ‘‘no 
outward sign of mourning” followed her 
to the final resting-place of the mortal, 
where she was laid by the side of her hus- 
band during a silence so impressive that 
words would have seemed intrusive. 

Mrs. McLean lived and died in full faith 
that dear ones gone before were not far 
off, but could and did inspire and com- 
fort her with a sense of their presence and 
continued love. 

‘Our friend has gone from life’s activi- 
ties. Is she lost to us? 

Can friend lose friend’? Believe it not, 

The tissue whereof life is wrought, 

Weaving the separate into one, 

No end hath, nor beginning; spun 

From subtle threads of destiny, 

Fiver than thought of man can see. 


God takes not back His gifts divine; 
While thy soul lives, thy friend is thine. 


Mary L, Dor. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Helen Schlesinger, daughter of Mrs. 
Barthold Schlesinger, of'Brookline, Mass., 
was married August 23 to James Alfred 
Parker. We join with many friends in 
wishing them joy. 


A young Armenian wishes to do house- 
work in a family and receive lessons in 
English. He is a college graduate, and 
speaks French, German and Russian. Ad- 
dress, Mr. A. Vramian, 61 Essex Street, 
Boston, 

Queen Alexandra has expressed the 
hope that all ladies who attend the coro- 
nation ceremony will wear dresses made 





as far as possible of materials of British 
manufacture, embroidered by British 
workwomen. 

Among the novelties at the Oakland 
Hotel, St. Clair Springs, Mich., our friends 
Hon. J. B. Bradwell and Mrs. Bessie Brad- 
well Helmer, editors and proprietors of 
the Chicago Legal News, report music at 
the noonday and evening meals by the 
Chopin Ladies’ Orchestra of Columbus, 
Ohio, composed of six ladies, as follows: 
Mrs. Haidee Senter Rowley, leader; Miss 
Louise Roth, violinist; Clara Hertenstein, 


cello; Mabel Streight, cornet; Blanche 
Sisson, flute; Ethel Sisson, bass. The 


Legal News adds: 

The music this year was far superior to 
that of the men who occupied their places 
during the five previous years of our sum- 
mering at the Oakland. We are for the 
equality of men and women in music as 
well as before the law. We hope the ex- 
ample of the Oakland, in this respect, may 
be followed at other summer resorts. 











Lake Memphremagog 


CAMP 


TO LET for the Summer, fully furnished, ex 
cept bedding; beautifully situated on shore with 
ten acres of maple woods, two log cabins, with 
fireplaces, four tents if desired; boats, near farm 
for fresh eggs, milk, and vegetables, spring wa 
ter; post office-village a mile; no black flies nor 
mosquitoes; always cool; boating, fishing, bath- 
ing, driving, mountain climbing. 

PINCKNEY HOLBROOK, 
7 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 

















HOTELS. 


BOSTON 


Young's Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


—_———_ 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO, PROPS. 


Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 








Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equinped 
Hotel in Halifax. 


It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fatr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. ‘The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


‘Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station, 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 


H BETWEEN WEST AND 
Washington Street, °Y*’sovnsron 
CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 


cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prep. 





| 











FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, ptncont and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





a 


AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theat re. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atz2ands P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPT. 2, 


“School for Scandal.” 


PRICES: 


{ Evenings, 15c., 25c., 506, 
| Matipnees, 10c., 25c., 506, 


a 





CASTLE 


Branch 


Prices: 











MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 


IS CLOSING OUT THE REMAINDER 
OF THIS SEASON’S 


Silk Waists 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 





Don’t buy “cheap” 
condensed milks of 
inferior quality when 
you can get 


Standard 
Milk 
the very best kind, 
for i0 cents a can. 


Write for booklet 
or call and see valua- 
ble premiums which 
are given 


FREE 


in exchange for labels. 


Michigan Condensed Milk Co, 


602 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 





GloucesteR 


‘North Shore Route!’’ 


And CAPE ANN! 


Stanch, spacious, modern steel steamers, Cape 
Ann and City of Gloucester, leaye North side 
Central Wharf, foot of State Street station stairs, 
Elevated road, Boston, weather right, Week 
Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M. and 4.45 P. M. 

Leave Gloucester 3 and 7.30 A. M.and 2.15 P.M. 

Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M.and5 30 
P. M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. 
and 3.15 P. M. 

(No 3 A. M. Boat from Gloucester Monday.) 

Complete equipment. Columbus Orchestra 


ROUND TRIP, 75c. 
Single Fare 50c. 50-Trip Book $12.50. 


E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
BOSTON & GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO, 
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THE ART OF BEING KIND. 
So many gods, so many creeds— 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 





IN THE AUGUST WOODS. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Tis a woodland enchanted! 
The great August moonlight 
Through myriad rifts slanted 
Leaf and bole thickly sprinkles 
With flickering gold; 
There in warm August gloaming, 
With quick, silent brightenings, 
From meadow lands roaming, 
The firefly twinkles 
His fitful heat-lightnings ; 
There the magical moonlight 
With meek, saintly glory 
Steeps summit and wold; 
There whippoorwills plain in the soli- 
tudes hoary 
With lone cries that wander 
Now hither, now yonder, 
Like souls doomed of old 
To a mild purgatory. 





PHEBE. 


BY KATHARINE LOUISE BROWN. 





Throughout the slumbrous August days 
Between the south winds falling, 

A sweet, insistent voice I hear; 
’Tis ‘‘Phebe! Phebe!"’ calling. 


’Tis ‘Phebe! Phebe!’’ from the hill, 
And “Phebe!” from the hollow ; 
Adown the meadow’s billowy path 

Its wistful accents follow. 


And who is ‘“‘Phebe,”’ pray tell me, 
That you should seek her crying? 

Some dainty maid who scorned your vows 
And would not heed your sighing? 


Perchance if you would curb your love 
And act in colder fashion, 

Fair Phebe's heart might turn to you 
In coy and sudden passion. 


But still the plaintive voice goes on, 
Hard-bearted is the Hebe; 

What cares she for her moping love 
Who wails his ‘Phebe! Phebe!” 


’Tis “‘Phebe! Phebe!”’ from the hill 
And “Phebe!” from the hollow; 
Adown the meadow’s billowy path 

Its wistful accents follow. 





THE DAY THAT SUMMER DIED. 


BY EMMA G. WESTON. 





The day that summer died we saw a change 
Creep slowly o’er the sunshine of her face— 
A fleeting beauty, dim and wholly strange, 
Unlike the brightness of her earlier grace. 
We felt a chill in every breeze that blew 
And saw across the meadows green and 
wide 
A veil of frost that silvered all the dew 
The day that summer died. 


The day that summer died a red leaf fell 
From out the maple’s green and stately 
crest, 
And all the slender fern leaves in the dell 
In robes of white and palest gold were 
dressed, 
A late rose shed its petals one by one, 
The poplar stirred its trembling leaves and 
sighed, 
A glowing dahlia blossomed in the sun— 
The day that summer died. 


The day that summer died the forest stream 

Crept forth to catch the blueness of the 
skies, 

The hills grew dim and hazy as a dream 

Or like a vision viewed by tearful eyes. 

A growing shadow, chill and vaguely drear, 
Swept o’er the landscape like a rising tide, 

And winter’s footsteps sounded all too near— 
The day that summer died. 

— Youth’s Companion. 





ocntuainnasmialaiiianias 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


TWO WAYS. 


BY MARY GRAHAM, 


‘I wonder what Aunt Rachel will give 
us this Christmas!’ sighed Marion Kim- 
ball, as she busily plied her embroidery 
needle, scarcely taking time to look up 
for her sister’s reply. 

“Oh! something that will be of no man. 
ner of use to us, I suppose,’’ answered 
Jessie, who was equally busy with her 
sister in the work upon which so much 
depended. 

‘Do you know—I have almost made up 
my mind to tell her,’? resumed Marion 
after a pause in which she seemed to be 
thinking deeply. 

**Tell her? What do you mean, sister?’’ 

‘Just what I say. I’ve grown sick and 
tired of going into raptures over her pres- 
ents, the money for which might have 
been spent to so much better advantage if 
we had had the spending of it ourselves.”’ 

“Indeed it would—but you are not go- 
ing to tell her you prefer the money, are 
you? That would be very bad policy in 
our case, it seems to me,”’ 

**‘No—not quite so barefaced as that. 
Besides, we can’t take it for granted that 
she is going to remember us at all, so 
that it would not do to make any sugges- 
tions beforehand.”’ 





“Then what is your plan of opera- 


| tions?” 


“TI can’t tell exactly until she brings us 
the package. She says it is one of the 
great pleasures of her life to help us 
along, and she always likes to receive our 
thanks in person.”’ 

“Yes. It would not be so hard if we 
could write about it, but she always 
watches so eagerly as we open the parcel, 
as if she expected us to be as happy as 
children over it.’’ 

“And if it should be any article of 
wearing apparel in hideous taste, as it 
generally is, I am going to try and be per- 
fectly candid with her, and ask her if I 
can have it exchanged.’’ 

‘*T am afraid she will be very much of- 
fended,”’ said Jessie, doubtfully. 

‘*Perhaps she may, at first; but it will 
be easier in the end than having to evade 
her questions as to what we have done 
with this and that present, and why we 
never wear the beautiful (!) shawl she 
gave us, etc.”’ 

“Well, I shall be quite anxious to see 
the result. I don’t think I shall make 
any change in my tactics until I see how 
it works with you.”’ 

“If we could afford to have things that 
we could not use, I would not run the 
risk of hurting her feelings; but it is so 
tantalizing to have to economize at every 
point, and feel that there is money actual- 
ly wasted on us, just for the lack of a 
little judgment and common sense.”’ 

‘*And of a good deal of candor on our 
part,’’ said Jessie, who had always felt it 
incumbent on them to show a warm ap- 
preciation of what was intended as kind- 
ness by their aunt, 

The Christmas season was a busy time 
for the two sisters, and the annual visit of 
their relative was rather an interruption 
than otherwise. 

“Oh, my! I’m afraid I shall not be able 
to finish this bureau scarf, There is 
Aunt Rachel’s carriage. Do help me 
make the room a little ship - shape, 
Jessie.”’ 

And while the carriage was drawing up 
to the door, and the old lady alighting, 
the two girls flew around, putting stray 
pieces of work away, and bringing order 
out of confusion as well as they could on 
such short notice. 

“Oh, Aunt Rachel! it was so kind of 
you to come when you must have so many 
things to attend to at this time,’’ said 
Jessie, burning np with curiosity to know 
the contents of the two parcels which the 
old lady held in her arms, To say, ‘‘Let 
me relieve you of your packages,’’ would 
have seemed like a hint, so that neither 
of the sisters offered to do so, and 
when Mrs, Maury reached their room she 
sank down on a chair, apparently ex- 
hausted. 

Still, she clasped the parcels tight in 
her arms, as if they contained something 
almost too precious to part with. 

Marion raised a window for a moment, 
and admitted the fresh, pure air of a 
Christmas-y afternoon. 

“That’s right. When I get my breath— 
I’ll—get you to open—the parcels.”’ 

A glass of water completed the reviv- 
ing, and then Mrs. Maury sat up, her eyes 
shining with a bright anticipation. 

“Tt is such a pleasure to bring you your 
gifts, because you always appreciate them 
so,’’ she said, handing each of the girls a 
package marked with her initials. 

Jessie bit her lip to keep from smiling, 
She had a very vivid remembrance of their 
conversation the week before. 

“Oh, Aunt Rachel! that is perfectly ex- 
quisite!’’ she exclaimed, enthusiastically, 
as she undid the wrappings and exposed 
to view a silk dress-pattern of a very vivid 
blue. 

“‘T knew you would like it. It seemed 
just made for you. And how do you like 
yours?’’ she asked, turning to the other 
sister, 

Marion had been very slow in undoing 
her string. If that bright, almost rasping 
blue was just the thing for Jessie, who 
never chose any but inconspicuous and 
enduring colors for herself, what must 
hers be like? 

‘‘I would rather have a five-cent calico 
that I could wear!’ was her thought, as 
she caught sight of what was to her a 
hideous bright green silk. 

She was silent for a few moments, mus- 
tering courage for what she had to say. 
Hitherto, she had been as enthusiastic as 
her sister in her reception of her aunt’s 
gifts. An innate kindness of heart, as 
well as a more worldly policy, had dic- 
tated such a course, but the limit of en- 
durance seemed now to have been reached. 
She had begun to despise herself for her 
long course of hypocrisy, as well as the 
lack of moral courage which had resulted 
in a sheer waste of money year after year. 

“Well! asked her aunt, briskly, ‘‘it’s 
quite as pretty as Jessie’s, isn’t it? I 
treat you both alike you know.”’ 

Oh! what a loop-hole, by which she 


might answer truthfully without giving’ 


offence. But no! “I do want a good every 
day dress so much, and why shouldn’t I 
have it instead of this tawdry thing?’ 





was the thought which strengthened her 
to answer with real honesty. 

“Aunt Rachel, I never wear that color— 
and I much prefer a woolen dress in our 
circumstances, and—if you will just let 
me get this material changed—I’!] take all 
the trouble myself, and be really grateful 
to you,”’ 

“Get it changed! after all the trouble I 
took to get that color for you. It is very 
hard to find nowadays.’ (‘I should hope 
it might be!’ thought Marion.) ‘Your 
mother and I had dresses just like these 
when we were young, and oh! we had 
such good times inthem. I thought may- 
be if you and Jessie would furbish your- 
selves up a little, you might have the 
same chance that we had.” 

Her accent on the noun made her mean- 
ing unmistakable, but Marion’s unspoken 
thought was that she did not care for any 
“chance” that would depend on her wear- 
ing such a dress. She merely said: 

“T can easily change it if you do not 
object to telling me where you bought it.”’ 
Such unflinching firmness could not be 
without its effect, and Mrs. Maury rose, 
saying, ‘‘I would not have wasted so much 
time over it, if I had known you had 
grown so hard to please. The next time 
I shall just send you the money, and let 
you buy your present yourself.’’ Then 
with apparent reluctance she gave the 
name of the store, and bade Marion a cold 
good-bye. 

Jessie attended her aunt down stairs 
and out to the carriage. ‘I am glad you 
like your dress, and if you have it made 
up prettily, you don’t know what it may 
lead to,” 

‘*T almost wish I had been as honest as 
Marion,’ was the girl’s thought, as she 
returned to her sister. ‘How can I ever 
bring myself to wear such a glaring 
color?”’ 

‘*‘Tam sorry I had to offend Aunt Rachel, 
but I think that will wear off in time, and 
at least I feel less like a hypocrite than 
I have for the last eight years,’’ said 
Marion. 

‘And if she keeps her word, you can 
get whatever you really need with the 
money she sends you next Christmas. 
Oh! how delightful.”’ 


BLOCK ISLAND IN SUMMER. 








On Beacon Hill, a rare June night, 
Encircled quite 
By the ocean’s beauty and the ocean’s 
might,— 
How broad the horizon, 
How pure the delight! 


So a guest of the Adrian Hotise on 
Block Island recently expressed herself to 
its hostess, after spending a memorable 
hour on its highest peak—Beacon Hill. 

Surely, in the calm of a glorious June 
sunset, 


Encircled quite, 
By the ocean’s beauty and the ocean’s might, 


the imagination could not but suggest 
poetic thought for the outward glory; 
could not but wish that a telescope might 
be added to the Hill as a public benefac- 
tor for the people’s education. In the 
coming morning light a stroll over the 
island opened the eyes not only to the his- 
toric aspect of the town itself, but to its 
mission as a summer resort. Everything 
had been working for the day when the 
real summer life should begin. The time 
had now come, The hotels had opened 
their doors; the boats had begun their 
stated summer trips; the street-car of- 
fered its aid; and the shops presented 
their novelties. Even the big fish had 
come to the opening—a sword-fish, weigh- 
ing over four hundred pounds being of the 
number. 

Now what would the outcome be? 
What stories would the season tell? 
While these questions seemed to lurk in 
the faces we met, I, for one, had been en- 
joying what nature and the island offered 
all the year round, The Mohegan Cliffs 
had not only suggested Indian history, 
but had illustrated the workings of. a 
modern, substantial lighthouse, as well as 
that of an “animated fog-horn.’’ The 
several life-saving stations had suggested 
modern enterprise. The two ancient 
windmills, as well as the island cemetery, 
had carried the mind to the olden days 
when life’s duties and struggies, then as 
now, ended in death’s peace. The thrifty 
farms, guarded by their stone walls, were 
enjoying their summer green. These 
walls were so abundant that a guest sug- 
gested the name of the island be changed 
to “The Island of Stone Walls.’’ It had 
already been called the Claudia by Veraz- 
zano, its first discoverer, Manesses by the 
Narragansett Indians, the New Shore- 
ham, by its first white settlers (which 
name it retains as a township), and finally 
Block Island for another of its explorers, 
Adrian Block. These names suggested a 
varied history, interesting to meet in an 
island of the sea, where, in a permanent 
population of about fifteen hundred, are 
found descendants of the sixteen original 
settlers. Even the first name of the ex- 
plorer, Block,—Adrian,—was perpetuated 
in a hotel which, like the Albracca in York 
Harbor aud others near the more society- 





centered hotels, give restful places to the 
literary element of the world’s life. 

But while a stroll over the island re- 
vealed the work and memory of pioneers, 
the efforts of modern men and women 
were not lacking. The government 
breakwater was an honor to Nicholas 
Ball, a leading citizen the island can never 
forget. The drinking fountain of the W. 
C. T. U. had a beneficent influence, as 
had the Free Library, the St. Ann’s 
Church for summer visitors, etc. But 
while all these different attractions had 
been claiming my attention, the attractive 
Ocean View and other hotels had opened 
their doors, and the questions came 
again—‘*What would the outcome be?”’’ 
“Would it be what the best humanity de- 
manded?”’ ‘‘Would Mother Nature have 
what she ought to have when she offered 
so much?’ **Would the poetic heart of 
the world be quickened to finer issues, or 
would the god of commerce and fashion- 
able life reign supreme?”’ 

The questions ended in the wish that, 
in our summer life, there might be more 
of the rich thought, calm feeling, and up- 
lifting atmosphere which a study of na- 
ture and a sane reading of the poets were 
supposed to give. I thought of one who 
makes it a point to assimilate, each day of 
her summer life, a gem of poetry, if only 
four lines; indeed she chooses the shorter 
poems. She uses these as texts for her 
silence when, alone with nature, she 
opens her soul to its influences. Again 
and again she repeats the lines, until they 
become a part of herself. Then she goes 
forth into the world fortified with a new, 
strange power. Upon her return to win- 
ter scenes, she feels far better able to cope 
with the complex human life than if she 
had spent all her reading on fiction. 

“But I cannot fill my trunk with 

poetry!’’ cries one. 
, That isn’t necessary. Do what she 
does. Take a little scrap-book filled with 
the choicg things of the ages. If this is 
not now a possession, begin to make it so. 
Cut from the various periodicals any and 
every little gem worth preserving. Write 
in the book any favorite poem, old or 
new, not forgetting to add the author’s 
name. Keep it as one of the precious 
treasures, in the spirit of Keats, who 
once wrote toa friend: ‘I find I cannot 
exist without poetry — without eternal 
poetry.” 

Poetry will then become a handmaid to 
summer enjoyment, the poets better un- 
derstood and loved, and the outcome of 
summer life richer and more abiding. 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, 

Boston, Mass., August, 1901. 





SHE ENGRAVES TOMBSTONES. 

The novel sight of a young lady working 
with mallet and chisel over a tombstone 
may be witnessed in Windsor, Canada, 
any time during week days, says the De- 
troit Free Press. The engraver is Miss 
Alice Rigg. 

It was six years ago that Miss Rigg first 
began to work with the chisel. She used 
to look after her father’s office after 
school. One dull evening, at a loss for 
something to do, she picked up the shop 
tools and chiselled away for pastime. 
The agility and cleverness with which she 
handled the instruments surprised her 
father. She liked the novelty in connec- 
tion with the experiment, and it was not 
long until she did the most of her father’s 
engraving. Now she is his sole engraver. 
She dons the heavy canvas apron used by 
the men, and works out in the open with 
her father. 

“T like engraving, and that’s why I am 
chiselling here to-day,’’ said Miss Rigg to 
areporter. ‘I would much rather work 
with the chisel than do housework.”’ 





IN ART CIRCLES. 

The honor-winners have been an- 
nounced by the jury of awards for the 
division of fine arts at the Pan-American 
Exposition, and women’s names figure 
largely in the report of awards. Cecilia 
Beaux is the only one to receive a gold 
medal, but the silver medalists include five 
women— Mary Cassat, Louise Cox, Lucia 
F.. Fuller, Laura C, Hills and Laura 
Muntz. Bronze medals were given to 
Maria O. Dewing, Clara T. MacChesney, 
Mary F. McMonnies, Amanda B, Sewall, 
Sarah W. Whitman, Sarah G. Tears, Ros- 
ina E. Sherwood and Theodora W. Thayer. 
A large number of women receive honor- 
able mention for their pictures, and two— 
Bessie P. Vonnoh and Enid Yardell—are 
given medals for their work in sculpture. 

The silver medal offered by the Nation- 
al League of Mineral Painters for the best 
conventional design executed upon medi- 
um-sized china plates, and adapted from 
work along the league course of study, 
has been awarded to Miss Elsie M. Pierce 
of New York. Her design was selected 
from amoung twenty-five entered in the 
competition and shown at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. The design is a poppy 








conventionalized, and done in three shades 
of green. The decoration is on the rim of 
the plates, which are edged with narrow 
bands of gold. Miss Pierce is a member of 
the New York Keramic Art Society and a 
teacher in the Montfort studio of New 
York. The gold medal has been awarded 
to Mrs. L. J. C. Hanford, of the Bridge- 
port League of Keramic Art. This was 
offered to the person submitting the best 
design for the league medal. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


UTAH. 
Provo, Uran, Ava, 15, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Utah has been. honored by a visit from 
Mrs, May Wright Sewall, president of the 
International Council of Women. Prepa- 
rations had been made for her reception, 
Salt Lake and Provo are always hospita- 
ble, and on this occasion all classes of 
Utah women vied in doing honor to their 
guest. 

On her arrival in Salt Lake City, July 
12, Mrs. Sewall was met by a delegation 
of ladies, headed by Mrs. Emmeline B, 
Wells representing the National Relief 
Society, and Miss Ann M. Cannon of the 
Y. L. N. M. 1. A. She was entertained at 
the home of Mrs. Elizabeth Claridge Mc- 
Cune, who was not able to take her to her 
magnificent home as yet unfinished, but 
occupied the famous old ‘‘Gardo House,” 

Friday evening Miss Ann M. Cannon 
tendered Mrs, Sewall a beautiful reception 
at the home of her brother in Forest Dale, 
a suburb of Salt Lake City. Two hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen met the guest. 
Even little children were noticed and 
greeted by Mrs. Sewall. One of her chief 
charms is her iively remembrance of even 
the humblest personality. P 

On Saturday, a Recital on the great 
organ in the Mormon Tabernacle was 
given in her honor, the organist, Prof. J. 
J. McClellan, making the mighty instru- 
ment express in sweet tones the welcome 
tendered, 

In the afternoon one hundred ladies 
were invited by Mrs. Lorenzo Snow, wife 
of the president of the Mormon Church, 
to accompany Mrs, Sewall to Saltaire. 
Among them were Mrs, Rayle, known as 
the mother of clubs in the West; Mrs. 
Coulter, president of the Federation of 
Clubs; Mrs. Mooney, president of the 
Utah Jewish Women’s Council; Mrs. Sails- 
berry; Mrs. McVicker, regent of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, and many other promi- 
nent women of Salt Lake. The party was 
heeded by the Boards of the National Re- 
lief Society and the Y. L. N. M.I.A. Prom- 
inent among these were Mrs, Jane S. Rich- 
ards, Mrs, Bethsheba W. Smith, Mrs. Em- 
meline B. Wells, Dr. R. B. Pratt, Mrs. Sa- 
rah J. Cannon, and Mrs. Priscilla Jen- 
nings. Elmina S. Taylor, president of 
the Mutual Improvement Board, was a 
member of the party, and had nearly all 
of her Board about her, 

After a brief examination of the won- 
derful pavilion and a bath in the famous 
Salt sea, the ladies gathered around a 
large table in the enclosed dining-room. 
After luncheon Mrs. Augusta J. Grant, 
as toast-mistress, introduced various 
speakers, and an hour was spent in gay 
repartee or serious sentiment. 

The response by Mrs. Sewall to her own 
toast was eloquent. Every eye was filled 
with tears as she drew from herown warm 
heart the pictures of what love and stead- 
fastness to truth had wrought in the 
desert for humanity. All had admired 
her wit and beauty, but now all loved her 
for her tender consideration. 

Next day was Sunday, and under the 


Yes, You May 


call me up when you wish any job print- 
ing done. I am all ready now to print 
your visiting cards, business cards, note- 
heads, envelopes, labels, programmes, 
circulars, pamphlets, leaflets, fliers, or 
anything, small or great. I am now the 
printer of this paper, and my office is at 











293 Congress Street, Boston, 


directly opposite the Summer Street side 
entrance to the South Union Station. 
I do all kinds of Job Printing at short 
notice and right prices for good work. 


Meet Me 


any day at noon at office of the WomAN’Ss 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, if Congress Street 
is too far out of your way. Dropaline or 
call me up by telephone 2551 main, 
and I will meet you promptly and serve 
you faithfully. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 


293 Congress Street, Boston. 
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rounded dome of the great Tabernacle a 
mighty concourse of 12,000 people lis- 
tened to the choir of 500 voices and a sim- 
ple opening prayer. Mrs. Sewall was then 
invited to address the multitude. She 
spoke for nearly an hour on the great op- 
portunities for growth and culture to be 
obtained in the wide interchange of 
thought in Internationalism. 

The city was full of visiting Christian 
Endeavorers on their way to their Cali- 
fornia Corvention. Many of them were 
no doubt pleased and instructed by the 
sound philosophy of Mrs. Sewall’s re- 
marks At the close a gentleman con- 
gratulated her. He was a stranger, and 
asked how she found herself where she 
was. 

“Tam here,’’ replied Mrs, Sewall, ‘‘be- 
cause I have some good friends here who 
have long urged me to visit Utah, and to 
see her people as they are.”’ 

‘*Let me also congratulate you that you, 
a woman, are permitted to speak from 
this strange pulpit.”’ 

‘Indeed, sir,’’ she answered, “I am not 
the first lady speaker who has occupied 
this pulpit. A host of others have done 
so. These people have their own women 
orators, and some who work in home and 
foreign gospel preaching. A number of 
visiting women from the East have been 
so honored. My leader, Susan B. An- 
thony, and Dr. Anna Shaw are among that 
number. 

Mrs. Sewall’s hostess, although one of 
the wealthiest of Utah’s women, is a 
faithful Latter-Day Saint, whose children, 
even to the eight-year old -taby son, said 
grace at table or assisted in family prayers. 
Mrs. Sewall had an interview with Presi- 
dent Lorenzo Snow, and was also the 
guest of two of the most powerful Mor- 
mon women’s organizations, 

On Monday another reception at the 
home of Mrs. F. S. Richards was tendered. 
After the introductions, Mrs. Sewall was 
urged to speak to those present, and re- 
sponded, 

Monday evening she lectured in the As- 
sembly Hall on ‘Current Tendencies in 
Modern Education.’’ The audience was 
charmed with the bright thoughts pre- 
sented, 

On Tuesday a parlor meeting was held 
at the home of Mrs, Julia M, Farnsworth. 
Mrs. Sewall spoke. Every one present 
was made to feel the worth of this great 
movement for the uplifting of women and 
men. 

On Wednesday morning Mrs. Sewall, 
accompanied by Miss Aggie Campbell of 
the General Board of the Y. L. N. M. I. A., 
and Miss Estelle Neff, business manager 
of the Young Woman’s Journal, went to 
Provo, where she was again met by a del- 
egation headed by Mrs. Mary John, presi- 
dent of the Utah State Relief Society. 
With her were Dr. S. H. Allen, who that 
day became a patron of the International 
Council, Mr. Jacob F. Gates, and his wife, 
Mrs. Susa Young Gates. A drive around 
Provo was enjoyed by the party. At the 
spring at the foot of Provo Bench Mrs. 
Sewell drew from her bag the cup used by 
her husband and herself in their travels, 
and last used in the famous redwood 
groves of California. The whole party 
drank in turn to the success of the Inter- 
national Council of Women, 

After luncheon at the home of Mrs. 
Gates, Mrs. Sewall spoke at the Provo 
Tabernacle on ‘*The Open Mind.’’ Mrs, 
Sewall gives polished and profound talks 
on subjects with which she is at her best 
in a talk on the spur of the moment. 

A reception at the home of Mrs, Gates 
followed. Nearly two hundred ladies 
greeted the visitor. Inthe evening a ban- 
quet was given in Room D of the Brig- 
ham Young Academy, with two hundred 
guests. 

The quaint customs of this peculiar 
people were exemplified at this little sup- 
per. It was not provided by a caterer, 
but was brought by all the ladies present. 
A committee of the local W. C. T. U., as- 
sisted by a State president of the R. S. of 
Idaho, and by other club and society offi- 
cers, had notified every one what particu- 
lar viand to bring. They met, decorated 
the hall, set the tables, and waited on the 
guests. All were equals; there were no 
servants, and no law but loving help and 
mutual sympathy. Mrs. Gates was toast 
mistress, and once more Mrs. Sewall was 
made to feel the tender regard which she 
has aroused in the hearts and homes of 
Utah. There were responses by Mr. Jas. 
Clove of the Enquirer, Miss Josephine 
Kellogg of the Nineteenth Century Club, 
President Brimhall of the Academy, Hon. 
S. R. Thurman, Mrs. Donna Meacham, 
president of the Y. L. N. M. I. A., of Utah 
State, Mrs. Olive Bean and Miss Aretta 
Young. An original poem by Miss Annie 
Pike was read. 

Before introducing Mrs. Sewall, Mrs. 
Gates presented her with a letter from 
the mayor of the city, and in order that 
she might always have the keys of the 
same, some old keys had been secured, 
viz., the great brass key of the oldest 
church, the old, unused key of the Court- 
house, and a remnant of the old jail key. 





These were tied with a piece of plaid, 
carded, spun, colored and woven in the 
Lion House by a wife of Brigham Young, 
Mrs. Lucy B. Young, mother of Mrs. Susa 
Young Gates. 

The witty and moving response made 
by the honored guest will never be forgot- 
ten. Her subject was ‘‘Woman in Inter- 
nationalism ;’’ but she wove all the threads 
of the evening into one harmonious argu- 
ment in behalf of woman in the home, the 
church, the club, the nation and the world. 
Long after midnight Mrs. Sewall was 
driven home to snatch a few hours repose 
before resuming her journey the next 
morning to Topeka, Kansas. 

Utah has had many famous visitors, 
men and women; but none will be longer 
or more lovingly remembered than our 
recent guest, the president of the Inter- 
national Council of Women. 

Provo, Utah. Susa YOUNG GATES, 





NEBRASKA. 





Euitors Woman's Journal: 

One of the most remarkable women in 
the West is Mrs. M. A. S. Monagon, of 
Lincoln, Neb. She is a Virginian, but 
twenty years’ "existence in that breezy 
land beyond the Mississippi has trans- 
formed her into a typical ‘‘New Woman,” 
without a suggestion of the conservatism 
of the Old Dominion about her. 

Mrs. Monagan has been in public life 
five years. During that time she has 
twice been a candidate for County Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and ran 
ahead of the ticket at both elections. 

Last fall, when she ran with a physi- 
cian, a bookkeeper of State insurance 
company, a prominent minister, and influ- 
ential business men from every walk in 
life, on the same ticket, Mrs. Monagon re- 
ceived sixty more votes than any of them. 
Asa manager of lecture campaigns, she 
has no superior in the United States. 
When the Hon. L. O. Jones ran for Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska last summer, the entire 
control of his canvass was in the hands of 
Mrs. Monagon, who also had entire 
charge of other speakers in the field at 
that time. Her executive ability is mar- 
vellous. As some one has said of her, 
‘*No detail is too small to escape her at- 
tention. There are no slips, laps, over- 
sights, or ‘forgets’ in her plans. All 
trains run on schedule time, and there are 
no accidents,”’ 

Mrs. Monagon’s public career may be 
said to have begun on the occasion of 
John G. Woolley’s first visit to Nebraska, 
when the arrangements for the great 
gatherings were left in her hands. By 
skilful engineering, such an enormous 
crowd assembled that the people fairly 
walked over each other in order to gain 
standing room in the auditorium, On 
learning whose was the master-hand that 
had made this immense meeting possible, 
Mr. Woolley immediately secured the ser- 
vices of Mrs. Monagon as manager of his 
vast lecture campaigns. This position 
she has held without interruption for 
years. 

This little woman, with her large brain, 
consecrated heart, and dexterous engineer- 
ing, has not only run the machinery for 
the work of the father of the great move- 
ment of Christian Citizenship, but she 
has kept other noted lecturers busy, such 
as Mr. Brubaker, of Illinois, and those 
charming singing evangelists, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. C. Beveridge. Mrs. Monagon is 
State Superintendent of the Department 
of Legislation and Petition for the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Nebraska, and for two years has been sec- 
retary of the Prohibition party of that 
State. This indefatigable worker has an 
office in the most famous business block 
of the city of Lincoln. There she forms 
the central power of that political organi- 
zation which, more than any other, 
stands for protection of the home. The 
strongest men in the party look to her for 
advice and leadership. Her judgment is 
unwavering, her movements are sensible, 
and full of power; her spirit knows no 
weariness and is intensely loyal. A noted 
lawyer of Lincoln has said of her: ‘‘She 
has undertaken work that seemed impos- 
sible of accomplishment many times, and 
has astonished us all by her success. She 
is a consistent, earnest, Christian woman, 
and has a host of frien’s. 

“Tf every State in the Union had from 
ten to twenty such workers, there would 
be no peace to evil-doers, nor to men of 
conscience, until the liquor traffic was 
overthrown.,”’ BELLE KEARNEY. 

Columbus, O., Aug. 17, 1901. 





IOWA. 
Hutt, IA., Ave. 13, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Our State president, Mrs. Evelyn H. 
Belden, gave one of the finest addresses 
on equal suffrage before the Teachers’ In- 
stitute, last week, ever givenin Hull, It 
effected many conversions and awakened 
a general interest. 

Next morning the Civics class formed 





itself into a Congress and framed a woman 
suffrage bill, the requirements being 21 
years of age, and ability to read the Con- 
stitution and to repeat its preamble from 
memory. A spirited debate was had and 
the bill was passed. 

On the last morning of the meeting a 
suffrage resolution was offered which only 
lacked five votes of passing. Much liter- 
ature was distributed. . 

ADELAIDE BALLARD. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women's Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 


Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M, to 5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 








Ashthma Cure Free 








ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTANT RELIEF ANDO PERMANENT 
CURE IN ALL CASES. 





Sent Absolutely Free on Receipt of Postal. 
WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 

















RELIEF. 





There is nothing like Asth- 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases. It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: ‘‘Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition. I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was.a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured, I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 





a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted likea-charm. Send me a full-size 
bottle.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 


Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1901. 

Drs. TAFT Bros’, MEDICINE Co, 

Gentlemen—Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma, Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 


After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, 


morphine, chloroform or ether. 


Very truly yours, 


Rev. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


AVON SPRINGS, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 


derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 


My wife has been afflicted 


with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years. Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 
many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. 


I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene. 
first of November. I very soon noticed a radical improvement. 
her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms. 


My wife commenced taking it about the 
After using one bottle 
I feel that 


I can consistently recommend the medicine to all who are afflicted with this distress- 


ing disease. Yours respectfully, 


O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years. 


remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once, 
and I am ever grateful. 
to work, 


Street. 


Fes. 5, 1901. 
I have tried numerous 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 
I have family of four children, and for six years was unable 
I am now in the best of health and am doing business every day. 
testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit. 
S. RAPHAEL, 67 East 129th St., New York City. 


This 
Home address, 235 Rivington 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. Write at 
BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 


Sold by all 


once, addressing DR. TAFT 
East 130th St, N. Y. City. 


Druggists. 














The Ruins of Mitla 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 

The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magaziue, » 
monthly publication devoted to the developmen: 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on applicatio: 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 











For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ip 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Annas 
H. Saw, Aviom Stonz BLacewstt, and 
Luoy E. Awrnony. For sale at Woman’s 
Journat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 senta. 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


————————— 
D, E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


‘ Salt Lake City, Utah. 








CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOP se 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 

Leave Boston and New England points = 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fas 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidenoe 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mfii- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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SUFFRAGE PICNIC IN LYNN. 

Last Saturday afternoon, Aug. 24, at 
High Rock, Lynn, the Equal Rights Club, 
of which Miss Ellen L. Wetherell is presi- 
dent, held a picnic which was attended by 
fully 500 persons. Among them were 
many women operatives of the shoe fac- 
tories, who had been specially invited to 
attend, and representatives of various 
woman's organizations. 

A concert was given by the Nellie Miles 
orchestra, and then Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Carr, the vice-president of 
the Equal Rights Club. 

Mrs. Catt spoke for an hour on the rea- 
sons why women should have the ballot. 
She instanced the present changed condi- 
tion of affairs, saying that ‘‘formerly the 
women made all the clothing and even the 
stockings in the home, as well as the 
material for them. They made the can- 
dies, and all this work being done in the 
home, only seven outside occupations for 
women were discovered by Harriet Mar- 
tineau when she came to this country. 
Mrs. Catt said she believed in the right of 
every honest man or woman to earn his or 
her own living; if one drives the other 
out, let thatone go. St, Paul said women 
must cover their heads, and they have 
made head coverings of birds and bugs 
and feathers, ribbons and flowers, to obey 
his injunction, It has made women the 
milliners, but men in New York now make 
bonnets and women in Lynn make shoes. 

“The great factories have driven out 
home industries. Even men’s shirts are 
made in the factory, and ironed in the 
laundry. They say there are men who 
prefer safety pins to buttons. Even pies 
are made in the factory, 20,000 being made 
in one in New York. These pies may not 
be as good as those mother used to make, 
but ’tis the kind people are eating. So 
what can women do? They must either 
go out into the market to work, or men 
must work harder to give them the neces- 
sities of life. One hundred years ago the 
home was a man’s castle; to-day it is a 
community, for all its members go out to 
work, and on election day the father no 
longer represents the various occupations 
of his girls at the ballot box. 

“This is a time when every class must 
have its own vote. In New York hun- 
dreds of women are working in sweat 
shops and living in miserable tenements 
owned by some of the richest people in 
New York, where they do not get a breatli 
of pure air. When they ask the Legisla- 
ture to pass a law giving them pure air in 
their homes, the legislators do not care, 
because women have no voteand have no 
power to put a politician in or out of 
office. 

‘Politicians, in their speeches, bid for 
the workingman’s vote; they say nothing 
about the votes of the working women. 
The State of Massachusetts depends on 
the labor of women. They should realize 
their power and demand the right of po- 
litical representation. 

‘Women ought to vote, because their 
most sacred function is motherhood, and 
they should thus protect their children. 
The police force of a great city that pro- 
tects infamy is the women’s police force 
as well as the men’s, but women have no 
influence over it, because they do not 
vote and have not all of them asked for 
the ballot. 

“Tt is the duty of every woman to ask 
for the ballot, in order to make the pres- 
ent civilization what it oughtto be. Wo- 
man suffrage will not bring the millen- 
nium, but that millennium will never come 
until women have the ballot. 

“It is the duty of women to insist upon 
equality inthehome. You women should 
want to vote because it is liberty. There 
would be nothing compulsory about vot- 
ing, however. To-day you are compelled 
to stay away from the ballot box, but if 
you were enfranchised you could vote or 
not, as you chose. If every woman could 
see these truths and would demand suf- 
frage, it would come to-morrow.”’ 

After the address, Mrs. Catt left for 
New York. She had been speaking in 
Maine and stopped in Lynn en route to her 
home, by invitation of Miss Wetherell. 
A collation was served by the club in a 
large tent, followed by readings by Bert 
Meader, and songs by John W. Hutchin- 
son. Miss Lottie Gordon sang the club 
song, “Give the Ballot to the Mothers.”’ 


—_—_—————~<D-e-a> 


A CORRECTION. 
SAN FRANcIsco, Aue, 16, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A late issue of your paper states that 
Mrs. Urquhart Lee has been given a posi- 
tion in the University of California as the 
Parliamentarian. You have been misin- 
formed. Mrs, Lee has been giving lessons 
at Mrs. Hearst’s at Pleasanton, to her 
family, and Mrs. Hearst has promised 
Mrs. Lee occupation for a term course of 
lectures at her school, which she sup- 


ports at Berkeley. 
cooking and sewing, making the girls self- 
supporting while they are going through 
the regular course at the University. It 
has no official connection with the Uni- 
versity. Mary Woop Swirt. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Mrs. Ruth Shaffner-Etnier has been 
granted full ministerial license to preach 
the gospel by the United Brethren in 
Christ, of which church she is a member. 
She has also an equal right to perform the 
marriage ceremony. Mrs. Etnier, whose 
home is in Porto Rico, is now on a visit to 
the United States. 


After lying dormant for many years, the 
First Unitarian Church of Kenosha, Wis., 
has been reorganized, and the church 
building repaired and refitted in prepara- 
tion for extending a call to Rev. Florence 
Buck, at present State missionary in Mich- 
igan. Miss Buck has accepted and will go 
to her new charge under most auspicious 
conditions, the church being out of debt 
and unanimous in its call to the pastorate. 

It is said there are thirty women in Lon- 
don who conduct missions and take charge 
of religious services. They have recently 
held a convention, and it was shown that, 
during the nine years of the existence of 
their institution, they have conducted 
1,199 missions. 





CLEVELAND WOMEN STUDYING TAXATION. 
CLEVELAND, O., AuG. 25, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the last chapter of ‘Social Problems,”’ 
by Henry George, is a paragraph worthy 
of being published in the JouRNAL, it so 
logically and ably advocates the enfran- 
chisement of women. 

You undoubtedly are posted as to what 
Mayor Johnson is doing toward the educa- 
tion of the people concerning our inequit- 
able method of taxation. It is amazing 
what dense ignorance exists concerning 
this subject. A few of us have organized 
here in Cleveland for the purpose of en- 
couraging and assisting women interest- 
ed, to read the several books like ‘‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty,’’ which make it very 
clear what should be done. 

The following is a notice of our society: 
“The Northern Ohio Democratic Club of 
Women meets every Friday at 844 Pros- 
pect Street, for the purpose of studying 
the reform system of taxation after the 
teaching of Henry George. All interested 
in the subject are cordially invited.” 

Louisa SoUTHWORTH, 








tiie 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Mrs. Louise Frisbie, late of New York, 
has left Vassar College $6,000 and Welles- 
ley College $5.000, both bequests to be 
used to found free schvlarships, which 
shall, according to the will, go to a Con- 
necticut woman if possible, and certainly 
to a native American of the Northern 
States. A second bequest of $17,000 is 
left to Wellesley to endow or aid in en- 
dowing a professorship of political econ- 
omy. All the rest is to be equally divided 
between Vassar and Wellesley for general 
uses. The will was made twenty years 
ago, and the total amount at that time 
provided for — $28,000 — may become a 
much larger sum, owing to the lapsing of 
other legacies by death. Mrs. Frisbie 
was well known as a shrewd speculator in 
Wall Street. 


The University of Missouri during the 
past year had as students 1,098 men and 
382 women. This shows the growth of 
coéducation in that State. F.M. A, 


* 
> 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Some time ago, Dr. Flora L. S. Aldrich, 
a successful practitioner of Minneapolis, 
Minn., prepared a book for the use of her 
patients and nurses. It was received with 
so much favor that it was soon decided to 
enlarge its scope, and to publish it for 
general circulation. Under the title, 
“The Boudoir Companion,” it has just 
been issued by a firm of Minneapolis 
women, Gilman & Knettle. The book is 
made up of clear and concise answers to 
the countless questions asked of physi- 
cians by prospective mothers in regard to 
their own condition, and by young and in- 
experienced mothers in regard to the care 
and treatment of their children during in- 
fancy. Dr, Aldrich, whose medical stud- 
ies were pursued in the best institutions 
of this country and Europe, is respected 
by the profession everywhere. She is a 
fine German scholar, especially proficient 
in what is known as medica] German. 

The admission of women to the British 
Gynecologic Society is regarded as a most 
significant step in the progress of women 
in the medical profession in England. 
The council of this organization distrib- 





The school is for 





uted a circular letter among the fellows 
to ascertain whether or not they were ad- 
verse to the admission of women into its 
ranks. Of the 328 fellows, 172 replied 
that they were in favor of welcoming 
women; 55 were opposed to the proposal; 
8 were indefinite; and 98 did not reply. 
In consideration of this result, the council 
passed a resolution in favor of welcoming 
practitioners into the society, provided 
any of them may be duly elected fellows. 
The Obstetrical Society of Edinburgh has 
for some time admitted women into its 
ranks, F. M. A. 





PAN-AMERICAN NOTES. 
The emergency hospital at the Pan- 
American Exposition is one of the useful 
institutions on the grounds. Miss A. 
Walters, a graduate of the Buffalo General 
Hospital, is superintendent of nurses, and 
has an ever-changing staff of from four to 
seven who represent hospital training 
schools in various parts of the country. 
Each remains one month and receives as 
compensation for services $25. Patients 
are not kept in the building over night 
except in rare instances, If too sick to be 
discharged they are transferred to Buffalo 
hospitals. Nearly all the cases treated 
have been sufferers from sunstroke, heat 
prostration, or over-fatigue, or have been 
employees who have met with accidents, 
Cut fingers, broken legs and arms, etc., 
have been attended to quickly, and as a 
rule forty or fifty people are received 
every day. The hospital has three wards, 
two for men and one for women, and is 
equipped with all the modern appliances 
and instruments, as it is intended to rep- 
resent a model institution. 


The long-talked-of creche has just been 
opened, and now mothers can check their 
little children and enjoy sight-seeing with 
the comfortable knowledge that the ba- 
bies will be well cared for while they are 
away from them. Children from one to 
three years of age will be received, and 
a trained nurse under the direction of 
the hospital superintendent, assisted by 
trained nursery maids, who are graduates 
of the Fitch creche, will make the stay of 
the children a pleasant one. Milk will be 
supplied by the model dairy, and other 
food will be prepared for the children, so 
that mothers will not have to bring lunch 
for them. The charges bave been fixed 
at 25 to 50 cents, according to the length 





of time the children are cared for. This 
includes lunches, 
WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 
The International Press Union, com- 


posed of women journalists from all over 
the world, with a vice-president in almost 
every State and country, is to hold a mid- 
year conference in Buffalo on Sept. 4. 
Letters of greeting have already arrived 
from the vice-presidents of Germany, 
Sweden, France, and England. ‘The vice- 
president for Canada will be among the 
speakers, as will those of New York and 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Cynthia Westover 
Alden and Miss Helen M. Winslow. The 
Georgia Woman’s Press Association will 
also be represented. 


Mrs. Norma Smiser, who for the past 
three years has been editing the Atoka, 
Oklahoma, Citizen, with success, will retire 
from the business. Mrs, Smiser has looked 
after the editorial and reportorial as well 
as the business part of the concern, and is 
considered an all round newspaper wo- 
man. 

Mrs. Ella W. Peattie, whose new book, 
“The Beleagured Forest,’’ is attracting 
much attention, is one of the best known 
newspaper women in the West. Born in 
Michigan, educated in Chicago, and for 
many years a resident of Nebraska, she 
excels in the portrayal of the many pic- 
turesque phases of western life. While 
yet very young she married Robert Burns 
Peattie, a Chicago journalist, whom she 
herself calls ‘ther best friend and kindest 
critic.’’ Together they worked on Chicago 
newspapers until in 1888 they moved to 
Omaha, where Mr. Peattie became editor 
of the Times-Herald. Concerning Mrs. 
Peattie’s personality and work a writer in 
the Boston Daily Transcript says: 

Through the columns of this paper Mrs. 
Peattie reached the people of Nebraska, 
and her fearless championship of what- 
ever tended toward the advancement of 
the city or State soon made her a power 
not to be ignored In all philanthropic 
work she was a tireless worker, giving her 
time, energy and influence to the organi- 
zation of forces by which the evils, politi- 
cal and social, found in every community, 
could be lessened, if not eliminated. 

Her loss to Omaha was keenly felt by 
all classes of that city, when in 1896 her 
husband’s work caused a removal to Chi- 
cago, though her friends feel that in the 
latter city she is freer to follow the crea- 
tive work in which she is the happiest. 
Even in Omaha, where so much of her 
time was given to her public work in the 
newspaper and in the powerful Woman’s 





Club, of which she was president, she con- 
tributed widely to the magazines, and “A 
Mountain Woman,” probably the best 
known of her books, was published while 
she lived there. 

Since her return to Chicago, three books, 
besides this new one, have been given to 
the public: ‘“‘Ickery Ann,” a collection of 
stories for children; ‘‘Pippins and Cheese,”’ 
and *“‘The Shape of Fear.’’ These were 
all well received, and with her contribu- 
tions to the various magazines have made 
her name well known to the reading 
public. 

She has never been abroad, but has 
travelled in her own country from Alaska 
to Florida. Her home in Chicago is marked 
by the distinction and refinement which 
a highly developed individuality always 
gives, and to it come the best of the 
literary and artistic world. Her children, 
three sons and a daughter, show the 
gracious atmosphere in which they have 
always lived, and are a source of constant 
inspiration to her. I believe, were you to 
ask her the articles of her creed she would 
answer first ‘‘I believe in motherhood,”’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 
PORTLAND, ME., Ave. 25, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Maine woman suffragists furnished 
an interesting programme at Ocean Park, 
just beyond Old Orchard, on Friday, Aug. 
23, with Mrs, Catt as principal speaker. 

This is the second time in the history of 
the State that an organization has opened 
its doors to the suffragists of the State. 
Just one year ago the Maine Association 
held Woman Suffrage Day at Ocean Park. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of 
the National Society, was the orator of 
the day on that occasion, but though there 
was a good audience, it was nothing like 
the splendid assemblage which greeted 
her last Friday. 

It was an all-day meeting, opened inthe 
morning by devotional exercises by Rev. 
Alfreda Brewster, of Friendship. At ten 
o’clock the regular business began. Mrs, 
Charles Day, president of the Maine Wo- 
man Suffrage Association presided, After 
an invocation by Mrs. Mary A. Davis, 
there was singing from the suffrage song 
book. 

Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day then conducted 
a suffrage catechism, which brought out 
effectively the history and principles of 
suffrage. 

A symposium on ‘‘Women Entitled to 
Franchise,’’was opened by Mrs. Abbie C. 
Peaslee, of Auburn, who claimed the bal- 
lot for women both for protection and as 
the only means of determining woman’s 
true value to the world. Mrs. Hannah J. 
Bailey, of Winthrop Centre, made an able 
plea ou the ground of ‘‘taxation without 
representation,’’ a subject on which Mrs. 
Bailey is well qualified to speak, since she 
pays one of the largest tax bills in the 
State. 

Mrs. Helen S. Leighton, ‘‘the silver 
tongued,’’ from Old Orchard, claimed 
suffrage on the score of individuality. 
Miss Laura Demeritte, president of the 
Old Orchard Club, led an experience meet- 
ing, in which the following ladies took 
part: Mrs. Frank B. Clark, Portland; 
Mrs. H. B. Walker, Taunton, Mass.; na- 
tional organizer for the W. C. T. U.; Miss 
Frances E, Paine, who still calls herself a 
Maine woman though living in Massachu- 
setts, having the distinction of having 
cast the first ballot ever thrown by a wo- 
man in Massachusetts; Mrs. Hannah J. 
Bailey, ex-president of the Maine Associ- 
ation; Rev. Elfreda Brewster, of Friend- 
ship; Mrs. George C. Frye, Mrs. E. S. Os- 
good, Portland; Mrs. W. F. Fernald, Old 
Orchard; Mrs, N. P. Burgess sent her ex- 
perience, which was read by Mrs. Day. 
Mrs, Catt closed the morning session with 
an amusing story of her own experience. 
The absence of Mrs, Lizzie Jewett-Butler, 
detained by illness in her family, was 
deeply regretted. 

A box luncheon was held in the grove 
at noon, at which the educational bureau, 
assisted by Deacon Wade, served coffee, 
which led Mrs. Hamilton, the State vice- 
president, to wittily remark on the rever- 
sal of the usual order, when it is the 
brethren who are seated at the tables and 
the sisters who serve. Mrs. Erskine rep- 
resented the bureau and both she and the 
deacon were given a rising vote of thanks. 

Mrs. Catt was introduced by Mrs. Day 
at 2.30, and spoke for an hour in a most 
logical, eloquent and convincing manner. 

Among the comments overheard, as the 
audience filed slowly out of the temple, 
were, ‘‘You cannot get away from her 
arguments.”’ ‘I never heard such elo- 
quence.”’ “She is so pretty.”” “I am 
sorry she did not speak longer,’’ &c. 

A vote of thanks was given to the com- 
mittee, Mrs. Charles Day, of Portland, 
Mrs. Nellie Wade Whitcomb, and Miss 
Demerritte, of Ocean Park, Mrs. J. M. 
Ryan and Mrs. H. F. Fernald, of Old 
Orchard. 

The Ocean Park Assembly has furnished 
a feast of good things to its patrons this 
summer. The closing day will be Sept. 
2. Etta H. OsGoop. 





THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE Square. — The sixth regular 
fall and winter dramatic season opens on 
Monday, Sept. 2, and preparations promise 
remarkable productions for the coming 
months. The membership of the com. 
pany, under the direction of Mr. J. R. Pit- 
man, includes Misses Eva Taylor, Mary 
Sanders, Lenora Bradley, Maye Louise 
Aigen and Marian Chapman; and Messrs. 
Craig, Mackay, Breese, Seeley, Craven, 
Keane, Lindsay Morison, Wade, Hasson, 
and Geary. The scenic department wi!] 
be in charge of Winthrop B. Nichols and 
B, W. Craig, of the mechanical department 
of the stage. The opening will be Sheri- 
dan’s fine old English comedy, “The 
School for Scandal,” with elaborate prep- 
arations of scene and costume. Monday, 
Sept. 9, Gillette’s ‘Secret Service." Mon- 
day matinee distribution of boxes of 
chocolate bonbons. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 





TO LET for balance of the season, a large, 
pleasant room on first floor, suitable for an in- 
valid or neg J person with attendant. Delight- 
ful | cation, directly «+n the shore. Table gener- 
ous and wholesome. Other roums for September, 

Address Dr. V. F. B., Nahant, Mass. 





$200 Down. Terms may Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min. 
utes ride from Seuth Station, toot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
erllent neighborhood, ‘Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoMmAn’s 
JOURNAL office 3 Park Street Buston. 





A SUNDAY SCHOOL BIBLICAL MUSE-. 
UM, containing 33 specimens of vegetable and 
mineral. substances mentioned in the Bible, 
(aloes, anise ard cummin, franki: cense, camel's 
hair, sack-cloth, ete.), arranged by A. Takian, of 
Caesarea in Capadocia. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
Address A. Takian, 26 Oxford St., Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hali.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St, 





BUFFALO EXPOSITION.—Persons intend- 
ing to visit the Pan-American Exposition can be 
accommodated in a comfortable home at very 
reasonable rates. Address H. E. T., WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would like a 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. 8.5S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Where are You Going 
This Summer ? 


Before deciding send to the 


International 
Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


Popular Eastern Seacoast Route 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and 
St. John, N. B., with connections for 
Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and all 
parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s 
Island and Nova Scotia. 


The Day Route to Portland. 


Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mofday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at 8.15 A. M. 

During July, August and September 
additional sailings direct to St. John, 
Monday and Thursday noon. 

For further information address C. E. 
Laechler, G. P. A., Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
161 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














John Yourgjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street. 
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